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Pastoralta 
The Knowableness of God 


The existence of God is a tremendous truth that not only touches 
human life at different points of the surface but completely per- 
meates and surrounds it. The practical consequences flowing from 
this truth are of vital importance. The entire superstructure of 
religion rests upon it. It is likewise the foundation of the lofty edi- 
fice of morality. Now, a truth which is to bear such an enormous 
weight must itself have an impregnable anchorage in the human 
mind, for otherwise it cannot sustain the terrific pressure of the 
burden it has to uphold and will collapse under the strain. Hence, 
we are not inclined to take the matter of the proofs for the existence 
of God lightly or to content ourselves in this respect with anything 
vague or hazy. We are quite willing to subject these arguments to 
the test of the severest critical and reflective thinking. Emotion, 
sentiment and esthetical considerations cannot decide the question, 
though they may be admitted as corroborative evidence in a subordi- 
nate manner. Reason must say the final word, for reason is the 
only faculty by which man can reach reflective certitude. 


Modern philosophy has fallen into hopeless confusion. Despair- 
ing of reason, it seeks to find God by way of the heart. Its appeal 
is to feeling, to emotional satisfaction, or to some kind of a mystic 
experience of the presence of God. Thus, one writes: “God is a 
presence daily near, yet always where reason comes in far away 
beyond reach.” * Another says: “I believe in God not from argu- 
ment but from something within that tells me there is one. I think 
nothing could shake that faith.”* A third one makes this confes- 


1“The Conception of God of College Students,” in Journal of Religious Psy- 
chology, November, 1908 
2 James Bissett Pratt, “The Religious Consciousness” (New York City). 
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sion. “I have never seen a high mountain or the ocean or any other 
vast and beautiful sight, without a strengthening of my belief in 
God. But it is also true that I have never seen a miserable child, a 
suffering, abused animal or a fallen woman without the same effect. 
There must be some One by whom all these creatures shall be 
avenged—‘all tears wiped away.’”* In these cases the affective 
element decides the issue. But the emotional factor is neither con- 
stant nor universal, and as a consequence cannot be the basis of an 
absolute conviction. Feelings do not guarantee the reality of the 
objects around which they revolve, nor does a wish make real and 
actual the thing which we desire. Emotional or affective experience 
is not a criterion of objective reality, and therefore cannot constitute 
the bedrock on which a conviction might safely rest. Religious con- 
victions like all other convictions must be justified on rational 
grounds. Strongly Sir Henry Jones puts the matter: “In no way 
or degree can religious belief escape the tests we apply to other con- 
victions. Its claim to be true and not false brings religion out into 
the open. It is liable to be attacked by the whole world, and, if it is 
true, it is capable of being upheld and ratified by the whole world. 
Indeed, so far from being less a matter for the intelligence than 
others, less liable to attack, or less capable of support, it is much 
more.” * We seek no refuge for religious convictions in the twilight 
of feeling but bring them out into the full noontide splendor of 
critical reflection. It is not expedient to cater to the anti-intellectual- 
ism of our days, which after all is only a passing mood that in due 
time will give way to a saner attitude of mind. We reject in this 
respect as inconvincing and inconclusive anything that is not dis- 
sinctly intellectual and rational. The sub-intellectual and sub- 
rational evidence for the existence of God crumbles when it is sub- 
jected to the examination of critical reflection. And because the 
moderns approach the problem by these sub-intellectual and sub- 
rational avenues they are so wavering in their convictions and so un- 
certain about the concept of God. Emotion and affect undoubtedly 
also belong to the equipment of human nature, but they are not 
sources of knowledge. We do not deny them their right, but they 
can only then enter on the plane when the truth has been established. 


8 Pratt, op. cit. 
¢“A Faith that Enquires” (London). 
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They constitute subjective attitudes towards objects, the existence 
of which has been ascertained on other grounds. Once we have 
proved the existence of God by rational and intellectual means the 
emotions and affects may come into full play, and as a matter of 
fact they will then have ample opportunity for the richest and fullest 
development. But they neither discover nor create their own object. 
It must be presented to them by the cognitive faculty. Modern 
philosophy inverts the whole process ; it starts with emotion and feel- 
ing and out of it tries to draw knowledge. It makes man feel before 
he knows; it makes him strive for a goal and an object of which he 
has neither knowledge nor appreciation. Consequently, the so-called 
religious attitudes of the moderns have nothing definite and distinct 
about them. They are vague aspirations, unconscious yearnings, in- 
articulate stirrings of the depths of the soul, fears and hopes for 
nothing in particular, feelings of dependence on no one knows what, 
and esthetical sentiments of an indescribable nature. What the 
moderns call religion no one can put into intelligible language. 
Naturally, for feeling is blind. It does not discern its object. It 
must follow the lead of reason and intelligence. Knowledge is prior 
to emotion and affect. If this order is inverted, we are in presence 
of a morbid condition. Dr. Rudolph G. Bandas’ criticism of the 
modern position is well-founded: “By making the affective state 
primitive and a cause of the intellectual, the exponents of religious 
experience set themselves in opposition to the fundamental laws of 
psychology and of common sense. It is true, of course, that the 
soul and body, by reason of their substantial union, are in a state 
of mutual interaction. When the intelligence attains its object even 
confusedly, the affective faculties attain it in their own manner. 
Perhaps there is no knowledge of the real without a concomitant 
affective state, because man is borne towards the truth with all his 
being. But an affective state, being of the nature of a reaction, pre- 
supposes its intellectual coefficient. It is subsequent to, and conse- 
quent upon, the essential termination of the intellectual operation. 
The very purpose of an affective state demands that it be consequent 
upon an intellectual operation. It is borne towards the object of 
knowledge in order to possess it in such a way as to render unnec- 
essary the retracing of the steps by which it was attained. In this 
sense the habits of man’s affective nature may be said to constitute a 
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certain remote principle of knowledge. But to make an antecedent 
of that which by its nature is a consequent, is to destroy the very 
reason of being.” ° 

The reason for the modern confusion is to be found in the evolu- 
tionary bias of our times. According to evolutionary thought noth- 
ing can be in man which is not also in the brute animal. Now, in 
the brute animal activities are determined by impulses and not by 
clear perception of ends and purposes. Feeling in the animal arises 
without a distinct recognition of the goal towards which it tends. 
The animal is governed by blind aspirations, vague inclinations of 
which it is unable to give an account to itself. At certain seasons it 
experiences a restiveness, an affective uneasiness which urges it on 
to a series of activities of which it knows not the ultimate purport. 
The lamb in the presence of the wolf experiences a sense of un- 
easiness and a feeling of fear, and as a result runs away from the 
place of danger. But it did not know the wolf before it experienced 
the feeling of alarm which led to its precipitate flight. This peculiar 
phenomenon of fear preceding knowledge belongs to the realm of 
instinct. It cannot simply be transferred to human conditions. It 
will not do to say that man fears God and then knows Him. Man 
drags his fears into the light and examines the object on which 
they bear. On merely instinctive fears he looks down with suspicion, 
and if he cannot find an adequate reason for them he dismisses them 
as irrelevant. Reflection prevents man from accepting his emotions, 
feelings and affects as sources of knowledge. 

Withal, we do not underestimate the part which the emotions 
play in the life of man. If they do not actually mediate knowledge, 
they do send man forth on his quest for knowledge and set the 
cognitive mental machinery in motion. Thus, man has an innate 
desire for happiness, and whilst this desire does not directly prove 
the existence of a corresponding object (that is, of God), it urges 
him to search the earth and the heavens in order to ascertain whether 
such an object exists or not. At first this desire is vague and merely 
produces a general state of uneasiness and restiveness. Then it is 
illumined by knowledge and man realizes that it will come to rest 
in the possession of the Supreme Good. The implicit desire of 


5“Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principles’ (New York City). 
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happiness says nothing about the existence or the nature of the 
object to which it reaches out. Until reason has given us the con- 
trary assurance, we do not know but that it may be empty and futile 
as many of our desires really are. In fact, many of the irrational- 
ists of our times arrive at this conclusion and tell us that man is 
scourged and goaded by futile desires, and that all his frantic striv- 
ing is meaningless and doomed to ultimate frustration. It is only 
know'edge that can free man from this oppressive sentiment of 
utter futility and assure him that the road which he laboriously 
travels really leads to fruition and promises full consummation of 
the deep aspirations, yearnings and longings of his innermost being. 
In fact, this craving, this need of the soul and this sentiment of 
want are so vague and indetermined that they will attach themselves 
to any object, even the most unlikely to satisfy them. It is one of 
the chief tasks of the religious preacher to direct these strivings into 
the right channels and to give them the proper objects. All man’s 
internal urgings grope in the dark, and consequently require intellec- 
tual interpretation. They do not unerringly lead to God, but if not 
guided by the light of intellectual judgment may land us in the mire 
of sensuality. God is knowable, but He is not directly to be grasped 
and apprehended by mere feeling, by a vague inner experience, by 
some unsatisfied want or some intimate taste of the divine. True, 
as St. Paul most beautifully tells us, the divine presence is diffused 
all around us and it enters into the depths of our souls: “In Him we 
live, and move, and are.” * Yet, this presence is not immediately 
felt and sensually perceived but must be intellectually apprehended. 
The religious experience and savor of the divine, as described by its 
modern exponents, can at best bring us to a vague pantheism and a 
beclouded, misty pietism. Not by way of the unconscious does the 
knowledge of God come to us nor by some obscure inner intuition, 
but He is reached by the clear mental processes of thinking which 
can be stated and expressed in definite terms and which possess the 
same objective validity for all. Contrary to the statement of E. D. 
Starbuck, to acquire a knowledge of God we need what he disparag- 
ingly calls the clumsy “machinery of syllogisms and concepts.” * 


6 Acts, xvii. 28. 


™“The Feelings and Their Place in Religion,” in American Journal of Psy- 
chology and Education (1904). 
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The language employed by the modern exponents of anti-intellec- 
tualism has a seductive sound and is aglow with color, but their 
speculations are unsound and terminate in subjectivism, unreality 
and obscurity. Reflective criticism reveals their inner hollowness 
and unsubstantial sentimentalism. The knowledge of God does not 
emerge from the mysterious depths of the ego and the vague urges 
of the affective self. It has its birth in those regions which are 
illumined by the penetrating rays of reason and the clear light of 
critical judgment. How shadowy, indistinct and utterly unsatisfac- 
tory is the divinity reached by the dark road of the unconscious! 
Thus, H. G. Wells tells us that God is an immediate experience: 
“God comes to us neither out of the stars nor out of the pride of 
life, but as a still, small voice within.” * But the god of Wells is a 
finite god lacking the distinctive attributes of the one true God. It 
is the same god whom William James experiences in the subliminal 
or extramarginal self and of whom he writes: “In the interests of 
intellectual clearness, I feel bound to say that religious experience, 
as we have studied it, cannot be cited as unequivocally supporting 
the infinitist belief. The only thing that it unequivocally testifies 
to is that we can experience union with something larger than our- 
selves and in that union find our greatest peace. . . . Meanwhile the 
practical needs and experiences of religion seem to me sufficiently 
met by the belief that beyond each man and in a fashion continuous 
with him there exists a larger power which is friendly to him and 
his ideals. All that the facts require is that the power should be 
both other and larger than our conscious selves. Anything larger 
will do, if only it be large enough to trust for the next step. It 
need not be infinite, it need not be solitary. It might conceivably 
even be only a larger and more godlike self, of which the present 
self would then be but the mutilated expression, and the universe 
might conceivably be a collection of such selves, of different degrees 
of inclusiveness, with no absolute unity realized in it at all. Thus 
would a sort of polytheism return upon us—a polytheism which I 
do not on this occasion defend, for my only aim at present is to keep 
the testimony of religious experience clearly within its proper 
bounds.” ° This declaration of W. James is of great value since it 


8 “God the Invisible King” (New York HS). 
®*“The Varieties of Religious Experience” (New York City). 
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bears witness to the vague character of the deliverances emanating 
from the experiences of the affective self. 


Rational Demonstration 

It is the outstanding merit of St. Thomas to have lifted the prob- 
lem of the existence of God into the realm of clear, critical thinking. 
The Angel of the Schools makes no appeal to the unconscious self, 
to the affective side of our nature, to the vital urge, to a confused 
inner experience, to vague aspirations, to indeterminate wants and 
needs, but has recourse to objective and universally valid evidence 
which only critical reasoning can offer. His arguments are set forth 
with an astounding dispassionateness and without the slightest emo- 
tional bias. Reason reigns supreme, and critical reflection is in no 
way deflected from its legitimate course. Because of this, his argu- 
ments are as effective in our days as they were in his own age. Well 
does the Rev. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., say: “For St. Thomas more 
than for any of the other Scholastics the purely rational proofs of 
the existence of God are the essential groundwork of his whole 
philosophical thought and system, and it is my present purpose to 
show that these proofs are the immediate result of St. Thomas’ 
unique grasp of the Aristotelian mentality and outlook. And fur- 
ther I propose to offer what is perhaps an entirely new thesis, viz., 
that in the history of philosophy in general, and of these proofs in 
particular, St. Thomas is the immediate successor to Aristotle; that 
in point of fact the history of Quinque Vie takes us back in a 
single step from the one to the other.” *° Here, then, are arguments 
that have not grown out of passing moods or been modelled to suit 
the intellectual fashions of the day, but that conform to the invariable 
standards of logical thinking. They do not blur the clear outlines 
of argument by an appeal to emotion nor walk into the bypaths of 
sentiment to cull lovely flowers that merely distract from the main 
purpose. To the sentimentally inclined this manner of procedure 
may seem austere, detached and aloof, they might prefer an injection 
of sentiment; but sentiment does not make for clearness of vision, 
and our first and paramount concern must be the establishment of 
truth. Sentiment and emotion will have their opportunity when 
conviction has been formed. To anyone who understands mental 


10 “God,” Summer School Papers, Cambridge. 
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processes and who is aware how unfavorably emotion and feeling 
influence thought, an unemotional argument will be infinitely pref- 
erable to one that is charged with emotional appeal. The calmness 
of the traditional theistic argument is the best guarantee of its truth- 
fulness. St. Thomas is well advised in allowing emotion to wait on 
knowledge and not permitting it to befog the investigation. Un- 
emotionality is not only desirable but really indispensable in a scien- 
tific inquiry, and the absence of emotion in Thomistic philosophy 
must be regarded as a distinct advantage and calls for no defense on 
that score. “It is true,’ writes Dr. Rudolph G. Bandas, “that our 
theological treatises seem cold, abstract, and critical. The great 
theologians of the Church deemed it inadvisable to arouse the emo- 
tions in the search for truth. But we must remember that the 
Church supplements dogmatic theology with ascetical theology, 
homilies, and meditation. In the latter the appeal to conduct, action, 
emotions, and affections predominates.” ** Emotion is excellent but 
only when it follows upon knowledge. When it precedes the latter, 
it is in the wrong place and works confusion and mischief. 

We adopt the arguments of St. Thomas because of their intellec- 
tualistic trend and because they pursue the right order. They con- 
stitute the remedy for the anti-intellectualistic tendencies of present- 
day philosophy. They eschew the subjectivism of our days which 
seeks to derive all knowledge from consciousness and experience. 
St. Thomas is decidedly objective, as Dr. Matthew Schumacher, 
C.S.C., well puts it: “Moreover, he does not allow a greater cer- 
tainty to conclusions based on the data of consciousness as con- 
sciousness, ‘for although the human mind has greater likeness to 
God than inferior creatures, yet the knowledge of God which is de- 
rived from the human mind does not exceed the kind of knowledge 
which arises from sensible things, since the soul only knows its 
nature because it understands the natures of sensible objects.’ . . . 
Hence it is that he sets out to prove the existence of God from five 
points of view, each however starting from material things.” ?” 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


11 Op. cit. 
12“The Knowableness of God,” in “Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy,” 
edited by Charles A. Hart, Ph.D. (New York City). 





POETRY AND PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirr.D. 


The reader will kindly note that the heading of this paper uses the 
word “and” (not “in’”). For between both arts there is, writers on 
homiletics assure us, a close connection or relation. The same writ- 
ers appear to decide, however, that the relation is not close enough 
to justify a preacher in versifying his sermon, or even in quoting 
poetry at any notable length. Certainly, Pére Sertillanges, O.P., 
agrees with these writers that pulpit eloquence is enhanced by 
rhythmic utterance, although care must be taken that successive 
identically measured verses do not occur, since prose, after all, is 


not verse. 
I 


Preachers are advised to read poetry. Why? One answer is 
given by Fr. Potter in his “Sacred Eloquence” (p. 53): “The per- 
usal of poetry and of works of fiction is useful within certain and 
well-defined limits. The poetry must be good, such as will cultivate 
the imagination without sullying it.” The imagination is indeed 
worthy of long cultivation by the preacher, for its proper use can 


work wonders with the driest scholastic theme that is to be pre- 
sented to a congregation. It is our creative faculty, and the absence 
of its power in our sermons has been lamented to me by a bishop 
who himself uses it extensively and most successfully in his writings 
and sermons. If the reading of the great poets can teach us how to 
vivify it and through it to vivify our utterances to the people, the 
reading of good poetry needs no other vindication. 

Fr. Mourret, S.S., devotes larger attention to this matter in his 
“Lecons sur l’art de précher.” His fairly elaborate discussion of it 
merits full quotation, but only a comparatively slight portion of it 
may be given here: 

“Saint Gregory of Nazianzus, the impeccable theologian, was in- 
ured to the art of versification. Saint John Chrysostom is a prose 
poet. Bossuet, says his biographer, ‘nourished himself by reading 
Homer.’ Lacordaire was constantly turning over the pages of 
Racine. Do not despise, as something insignificant and puerile, that 
poetry ‘which makes men speak as if they were gods,’ said Bossuet. 
The Holy Spirit has not exhibited such disdain: two-thirds of the 
inspired Books are in verse and the rest is almost wholly in poetic 
prose” (p. 135). 

9 
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Broadus, too, in his “Preparation and Delivery of Sermons,” 
argues the same theme with special reference to the United States, 
where in his day other sources of imaginative culture, such as sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, music, with their abundant resources 
offered to folk in Europe, were little in evidence. Not every be- 
holder, it is true, finds in the monumental masterpieces the sugges- 
tions of grandeur to stir a dull imagination—and he instances the 
case of Andrew Fuller, who “‘stopped suddenly amid the architec- 
tural glories of Cambridge, and proposed to his guide to go home 
and discuss with him the doctrine of justification,” thus betraying 
“that deficiency of imagination which is conspicuous in the structure 
and the style of his otherwise admirable sermons. There is many 
a preacher,” continues Dr. Broadus, “who could tell how some pic- 
ture, perhaps casually looked at, has helped him in making a ser- 
mon; there is many a one utterly unable to tell how much the general 
study of works of art has contributed to develop his imagination.” 
He then considers the art of poetry: 

“In our country few have any considerable opportunity for behold- 
ing the most inspiring works of art. But the poets are accessible to 
all, and they are here our chief teachers. They see the analogies of 
external nature to moral and religious truth as most of us cannot; 
and they open up to us unknown depths in our own nature. From 
them we may learn how to observe and compare, how to depict and 
interpret ; though we must not forget that they aim mostly to please, 
while we must subordinate everything to spiritual profit, and that 
such difference of aim should lead to great difference of method. 
And it is not of necessity those poets who seem to the general reader 
to show most imagination, but those who most kindle our imagina- 
tion, that will in this respect be most useful. Thus the poems of 
Wordsworth and the Brownings are much more profitable than those 
of Moore and Scott. We must seek by effort of our own imagina- 
tion to conceive the poet’s image, if we are to have not mere enter- 
tainment but improvement; and he is for us the best poet who 
awakens our imagination, gives it general direction, stimulates it by 
some of the most suggestive details, and leaves it to do all the rest 
for itself. That is to say, in order to attain the benefit here proposed, 
we must study poetry” (p. 428). 


I 
One could fill many pages with views such as those which I have 
thus far quoted. It may be worth while to consider some of the 
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points raised. Fr. Mourret begs us not to despise poetry (for in- 
stance), and shows us how the grandest preachers—a Saint Gregory 
of Nazianzus, a St. John Chrysostom, a Bossuet, a Lacordaire— 
regarded poetry and the works of great poets. It may be that our 
scholastic troubles and trials anent Homer and Virgil have given 
us rather a distaste for poetic masterpieces—even as a certain boy 
who hated Milton’s shorter poems when he had to give all sorts of 
commentary on them in the high school, found delight in the casual 
reading of one of the poems after he had entered college. Or it 
may be that we look askance at a young cleric, who ventures to print 
some of his verses, as an impractical and visionary sort of fellow 
who does not understand the “hard-boiled” characters whom he 
must confront in his priestly life. Or we are afraid of the “flowery” 
sermon and thoroughly detest the whole tribe of such sermonizers 
(an opinion which it is farthest from my purpose to contest). 
Nevertheless, we have also been finely trained to make necessary 
distinctions, and not to condemn things in globo because of a few 
abuses they may have to endure. Having made here the necessary 
distinctions, we are confronted by the testimonies of practical men 
and successful preachers as to the splendid fruits of a proper reading 
of the great poets. 

I am tempted to quote a thought from the skilful pen of the Abbé 
Roux: “Poeta est omnis scriptor. ‘The poet is all the writer.’ Who 
uttered that profound saying? Cicero? Quintilian? Saint Jerome? 
Saint Augustine? Saint Isidore? No, it was a grammarian, long 
ago forgotten, Despautére! How far removed are we from those 
happy epochs when even the schoolmen thought grandly!” And 
this thought leads me to suggest that poetry can serve other purposes 
than that of stimulating the imagination. It can show us how best 
to wield our native tongue. For we shall recall the wise caution 
which James Russell Lowell puts into the mouth of the old Dominie 
when tutoring the young Biglow in the art of poetry: “Unless your 
thought packs more neatly in verse than in prose, it is better to re- 
frain.” Great poets can train and develop the imaginative faculty, 
but they can also teach us many a lesson in style. They can, first of 
all, show us how to pack our thought neatly, even in prose. Lowell 
is himself a good example of terse, clear, direct expression. Read 
his few stanzas “For an Autograph Album” and note all of these 
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qualities exemplified throughout the brief poem. I quote only two 


stanzas: 


Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 


Greatly begin; though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim is crime. 


These two stanzas do not, indeed, exhibit grandeur in imagination: 
that excellence should not be expected in every line even of a finely 
cultured poet. But they do illustrate, under all the hampering needs 
of rhyme and rhythm, a strikingly attractive power of condensation 
in phraseology without menace to clearness of thought. And so, 
to the two poets mentioned by Broadus, I should be strongly in- 
clined to add the name of Lowell, whose verse appeals to cultured 
minds and is read today (so many years after his death in 1891) 
by many priests. One priest of strongly marked powers mentioned 
to me that he always kept a volume of the poet’s work on his desk. 
Another, who had been professor of philosophy for many years, 
greatly valued Lowell’s poetry. We may well remember Edgar 
Allan Poe’s criticism of poetic tragedies to the effect that our 
breathing may easily grow labored on the heights of imagination 
and justly seek more genial spaces in the occasional descents to the 
verdant valleys. Shakespeare also illustrates this thought concretely 
in the pleasant breathing spaces he introduces in the very midst of 
otherwise sustained tragedy. It is the poets, after all, who furnish 
us with the pungently epigrammatic lines found in our dictionaries 
of quotations almost to the exclusion of notable masters of prose. 
Another interesting fact deserves some comment in this connec- 
tion. The desirability—nay, the necessity—of a certain pleasant 
and noble rhythmic quality in prose is urged in books dealing with 
the art of rhetoric, as well for the preacher as for the orator, when 
either of these treats of noble subjects. This matter was sufficiently 
treated in a previous paper, but just now particular attention may 
be directed to the caution therein expressed concerning successive 
equally-measured lines. Nothing in the rhythm of good prose ought 
to suggest to the hearer that the language is versified. Now, it is a 
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curious fact that writers who are skilled alike in prose and in verse 
make a clear—albeit perhaps an unconscious—distinction between 
the two arts. Dryden said of himself that he “lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came.” He was thus a “born” poet, expressing him- 
self in childhood with a certain metrical swing. Nevertheless, when 
in the midst of his career as a great poet, he wrote also in such an 
excellent prose style as to merit the position of a master of the art. 
He did not confound the two methods of expression. Cardinal 
Newman was a poet, but his prose was such as to establish him 
equally as a master of this art. He could command—doubtless 
without conscious effort—a splendid rhythmic quality in his ser- 
mons, but withal knew how to steer clear of anything like several 
successive lines of true verse. 

Considering examples like these, we may justly infer that the 
reading of poetry should benefit our prose style instead of tending 
to make our sermons “flowery.” Noble poetry is far from flowery. 
Its language is apt always to be strong, vigorous, direct, as is all 
impassioned utterance. 

A less important, but still a desirable, help towards impressive 
utterance is alliteration, especially when it stresses an antithesis— 
and this rhetorical device is frequent in poetry. The popular mind 
understands this fact without taking thought thereunto. Our pro- 
verbial wisdom is couched in brief statements, indeed, but not seldom 
with an alliteration that helps the memory (“Many a mickle makes 
a muckle’”) and often points to an antithesis (“Waste not, want 
not’; “Where there’s a will there’s a way”). In “The Preacher 
and His Sermon” (p. 428), Etter notes that alliteration “some- 
times increases euphony; as ‘above all pain, all passion, and all 
pride.’”” He also points out that “a resemblance between the sounds 
of certain words and their significance, as in ‘splash,’ ‘whiz,’ ‘rough,’ 
‘smooth,’ ‘blunt,’ ‘hard,’ etc., is as expressive as it is beautiful.” The 
great poets are masters in the art of making words “tell” by their 
sound as well as by their sense. 


iil 
Great poets know how to preserve simplicity in wording com- 
bined with nobility of style. Pére Sertillanges devotes much space 
to “le lyrisme” in preaching. He had pleaded for simplicity as a 
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requisite in true eloquence, but he now reminds us that a high plane 
of thought and expression is indispensable for pulpit eloquence: 
“Our themes are sublime: their expression demands dignity, a noble 
manner, a certain solemnity, nicely balanced to meet various circum- 
stances and certain congregations. There is a ‘natural’ manner 
which we should distrust—a banal naturalness, of the earth earthy, 
which smells of petty shop-talk or of the phrase-maker in public 
assemblies. We speak a sacred tongue; the sermon is an extension 
of the Mass; it is a liturgy—but we should not infer from this that 
it is a sing-song; but since it is in some sort a prophetic word, a 
certain lyric exaltation is not unbecoming to it, provided the lyricism 
be tempered by a feeling for reality and for souls.” 

We must not be lost in our lyric exaltation—our heads must not 
be wholly in the clouds, in such wise that our feet quite leave the 
earth. But our author continues to explain that “the realities of 
life, and souls, and lyricism have every reason for united harmony. 
It is the ‘real’ itself that is lyrical, thanks to the identity of the esse 
and the beautiful. A true thinker, attentive to the profound essence 
of things, is always a poet; a true poet is always a thinker” (p. 354). 

Into the writer’s further elaboration of his theme we need not 
enter here, save to chronicle his two reminders: (1) that he is not 
advising anything like a sing-song fashion of preaching; (2) that 
we shall find in the simplest possible discourses of the Gospel the 
strains of that sacred symphony of which the apostolic preaching 
forms a part. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartinbAte, S.J., M.A. 


The following articles were to be, as usual, “practical and asceti- 
cal,” and, God granting it, of use to priests. They were also to be 
attached, if possible, and in some way, to an incident in Our Lord’s 
life or to some saying of His. 

They were written under the strong conviction that the world is 
now such as to make it more than ever difficult for us to dare to be 
easy-going or even average. The Encyclical Caritate Christi came 
opportunely to encourage the writer in that conviction. He does 
not think that he need fear any charge of fanaticism or “alarmism.” 
And he feels sure that no one will suppose he is meaning merely to 
thrust his sentiments on anyone else. He has really but written 
down things that assist him to try to live more worthily of his own 
vocation. The first few articles, therefore, seek to get back, in a 
general way, to certain great principles early announced by Our 
Lord and concerned with the individual Christian life. But if 
Christ preached a “new life,” a “new man,” so too does Russia. 
From Article IV, therefore, this “new gospel” is somewhat attended 
to, and also some of the faults that we, along with the Holy Father, 
may detect in our own civilization and even in ourselves, in so far 
as we have considered ourselves to be Christian. Our hopes of 
correcting them, we think, are bound up primarily with an ever 
better understanding of Our Lord Himself and His human life lived 
upon earth. The articles conclude with what He said about the 
“ending” of the “world,” and with what the Pope calls the “new 
thing” that is coming into ours. 


I. Average or Exceptional? 

Da mili animas! “Give me Souls!” cried the Saint. “Give 
us Saints,” should be the cry of this tormented world. Perhaps it 
will receive them; for it really does seem as if, when things were 
going exceptionally ill, Saints appeared in plenty. The collapsing 
Roman Empire, the lawless barbarity of the “Dark Ages” interlude, 
the pagan Renaissance, the thin scepticisms of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—all these led up, often very soon, to great constellations of 
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Saints. Five or six years ago a very brilliant young Hungarian 
Jew wrote to me: “I see the vastness of your Church; I see its 
strong organization; I admit its majesty; but I cannot see its holi- 
ness.” And often, when instructing converts and explaining for 
example the Sacraments and their grace, I have heard men say: 
“Yes; I see the splendor of that doctrine but—does anything bear it 
out? I will not deny that your Sacraments may make some differ- 
ence; but ought they not to make much more? I cannot, honestly, 
see that the ordinary Catholic is at all different from the ordinary 
anyone else. I don’t object to Catholics including a certain amount 
of criminals; I see that the criminal often retains a true belief and 
even assesses his own crimes severely, and makes a genuine repent- 
ance: but I cannot see that the average Catholic is ‘special.’ ” 

Let us admit that an “average” man is likely to be average; but 
we ought also to be able to assert that the Catholic average is higher 
than any other kind; or perhaps we ought to regret that the Catholic 
average is so much too large. In a word, we would want many 
more men to be what has now to be called “exceptional.” 

Our Lord certainly wanted to “raise the standard” of the entire 
world: having renounced the kind of self-advertisement that was 
suggested to Him in the Temptation (the flamboyant descent from 
the clouds that would have produced a “mass-conversion” of the 
spectators), nay, having rejected the whole temptation to win the 
world at one stroke by abdicating His resolve to lead as Man the 
normal life of men, Our Lord then had to begin by creating “‘excep- 
tions” till the “exception” should become the rule. 

Taking the Sermon on the Mount, as related by St. Matthew, as 
meant by the Evangelist to display a sort of preliminary résumé of 
Our Lord’s teaching as addressed to the small circle of His true 
companions and not to the crowd save per accidens, we see that He 
first utters the tremendous paradoxes of the Beatitudes. This is 
almost like the overture to some great opera, detached from what 
follows (the curtain still is down), yet containing every motif that 
will later on be used. Then He insists that His Apostles are to be 
special, extra, non-average—Salt, Light on a lamp-stand, a City 
on a hill. Personally, I think that some of Our Lord’s early clashes 
with tradition, if not with actual emissaries from the Pharisees, had 
occurred before the Sermon on the Mount, and that already these 
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rough north-countrymen had seen the apparent breakings of the 
Sabbath, touchings of lepers, eating with “publicans,”’ and they may 
well have thought (with more or less of gratification) that their 
Master was breaking loose from the elaborate religion of Jeru- 
salem. And this is why, I think, Our Lord proceeds to insist that 
He is not defying the Law—nay, that He is propounding what 
really the Law aims at. Our Lord did not say that the Righteous- 
ness of the Law was not righteousness, but, that His men must be 
righteous “over-brimmingly”—more than with the righteousness of 
the Scribes (who professed to tell men just what was right) or of 
the Pharisees (who professed to perform it). Why, even the 
Pharisee so called himself because he was “exceptional”; most peo- 
ple could not dream of living up to that standard. But Our Lord 
says we have got to live even more exceptionally, by a standard even 
higher—higher, because deeper, and more, because though exterior- 
ly (maybe) less, it was more interior. 

“You have heard that it was said to the men of old [‘Behold, I 
make all things new’] : ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ But I say to you: Not 
only the murderer shall be answerable before the judgment-seat ; 
but the man who is angry with (who entertains so much as the 
murderous thought against) his brother, shall have to answer to the 
—Judgment.” This, taken with what follows (verse 27, and in- 
deed in verses 33 and 38, about the adulterous thought, and the in- 
terior sincerity which precludes the very instinct, let alone need, of 
taking oaths), surely makes clear the trend of that curious sentence: 
“And whosoever says to his brother: ‘Rakha,’ shall be answerable 
to the Sanhedrin: but if he says: ‘Thou fool,’ he shall be (that is, 
Our Lord now says that he shall be) liable to Gehenna-fire.” He 
who kills, shall be killed: the adulteress shall be stoned: he who 
speaks insultingly to his fellow-Israelite, shall be liable to arrest— 
such was what was “said” to “them of old.” “But IJ say to you” 
that the angry hate-ful thought that underlies and may lead up to 
murder, the lustful thought that may never issue into act (why not, 
who knows—timidity, lack of opportunity, impregnable virtue) is 
as bad as the act (save of course that act prolongs exteriorly and 
may intensify and give “body” to a state of mind... ) ; and while 
the spoken insult renders a man liable to arrest, accusation, and 
punishment from human courts, the interior contempt of your fel- 
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low-man puts you face to face with GOD, and incurs the condemna- 
tion proper to the sin of spiritual scorn. God will not accept the 
gift laid before the altar, while the giver’s mind is, in its ill-will 
towards a fellow-man, hostile to God. Ah! drop your gift—put it 
down on the very altar-step—tear up the cheque, withdraw the 
offered stained-glass window or the statue of the Little Flower; and 
make sure that, while you are with one hand offering that image, 
you are not striking with the other Christ and Thérése upon the 
cheek. 

At the end of this section of St. Matthew’s Chapter, Our Lord 
reverts to paradox—paradox, after all, means, not the obviously un- 
true or unreal, but the unexpected. Mathematicians offer a score of 
such things: parallel straight lines do meet at infinity; the circum- 
ference of a circle is a straight line, etc. In these mathematical para- 
doxes there is, of course, a certain confusion of plane and spheri- 
cal geometry. And I have never understood why a curve never 
somehow, somewhere, coincides with its asymptote. Never mind. 
Our Lord ends up by saying that you have to love those that 
hate you—really to love them, and with no technical love such 
as might prevent your refusing to salute them in the street, or allow 
you explicitly to exclude them from your prayers; but, with what 
any honest man would call true love. How may one have to dis- 
cipline oneself, when one thinks of Boer farmers who flog natives till 
they die, turn back the natives’ collars to make sure that they put a 
bullet well and truly through their neck, lynch or burn negroes guilty 
of rape, kidnap children, take men for “rides,” engineer the finan- 
cial crash of tiny investors or do not care if it occurs, corner or 
hold up this or that commodity, do not ask—or intend to ask—on 
what conditions commodities (like Russian timber) are obtained! 
Have I not wanted to exhibit them, tarred and feathered, around 
Europe and America? Most certainly. And I dare add, if I could 
do so with nothing but love in my heart for all concerned, I quite 
possibly would do so. Do I—can I (to use the catchword, as too 
often it is) hate the sin, but truly love the sinner? Does the Catholic 
French man really love the Protestant German? The Irish Catholic 
Republican, the un-interested Englishman? The Catholic Slovene, 
the Greek Serb? “If you love those only who love you—do not 
the ‘publicans’ do that self-same thing? If you kiss only your 
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brothers—what ‘extra’ are you doing? Do not the very heathen do 
that?” 

This Fifth Chapter of St. Matthew is quite terrible. It is abso- 
lutely remorseless. It says: “Are you right, necessarily, when you 
call the millionaire (if any, nowadays) a ‘good Catholic’ because 
he goes regularly to Mass and sees that his family does so? When 
you accept gifts for pious purposes from just anyone, no matter 
how tainted the cash be in its origin?” You remember Major Bar- 
bara (the play by Mr. Shaw who began so much better than he is 
finishing) and its problem: “Can I, the Salvation Army, accept 
money in the interests of Temperance, which has been made by 
Brewing?” Are we, as priests, impeccable because we would not 
dream of drinking before Mass, let alone, of violating our vow of 
celibacy? Because we omit no Office and regularly examine the latest 
decisions about the use of a metal plate, and its purification, when 
Communion is given? 

Of course, I know all too well our human weaknesses. In the 
very act of giving Communion—Communion!—I may be feeling: 
“Here’s this horrible Mrs. X. How hideous she is! I wish to God 


she’d go to a different Mass, a different church! However, she’s 
very remunerative.” But am I tending towards Our Lord’s ideal, 
thus early set forward in His teaching? If so, my “average” will 
soon be very special. If not, it will sink below that of the honorable 
“natural” man. 








BIRTH CONTROL AND THE TEMPUS AGENESEOS 
By Vauére J. Coucxe, LL.B. 


I. The Moral Aspect of the Question 


The time of agenesis (taking the term in the etymological sense) 
signifies the period between menstruations during which a woman 
cannot become pregnant, whether it be conception or pregnancy that 
is naturally impossible at this time. Hence, according to this strict 
meaning, a woman who is otherwise of a normal constitution and 
capable of bearing children is not able at certain periods to conceive 
of a man who has likewise no genital defects, or, if she does con- 
ceive, she cannot become pregnant. In a broader sense, the time of 
agenesis is the period between menstruations during which there 
exists no true probability that pregnancy will follow from marital 
intercourse. 

Before expounding the latest scientific discoveries regarding the 
extent of this period of agenesis and the degree of certainty con- 
cerning it, it may be well first to discuss the practical question as 
to whether and in what prudent manner the confessor may some- 
times suggest to a penitent the non-use of conjugal intercourse 
outside the time of agenesis. 


The Use and Abuse of Marriage 

In examining the morality of this use of matrimony, we must 
keep before us a clear conception of the nature of marital inter- 
course. Let us remember that it is the means intended by the Au- 
thor of Nature and having for its primary end the safe depositing 
of the spermatozoid into the vagina of the woman, which is the 
necessary prerequisite to fecundation. Then nature itself, without 
man’s further intervention, arranges that the spermatozoids by their 
own power leave the vagina through the uterus and ascend in the 
oviduct to meet the ovule, which may or may not be present; for 
it is likewise determined that a mature ovule should descend only at 
certain times. Nature has also limited the time during which a 
spermatozoid can fecundate and an ovule can be fecundatéd. 

Now, he who has intercourse during the time of agenesis does not 
go counter to this plan of nature, for he follows the intrinsic work- 
ings of the mechanism of the copula, by which a seed is brought 
into the vagina; the parties lend in their intercourse whatever must 
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be contributed in the process of generation, even when it takes place 
at a time when the copula will certainly or probably be sterile. For, 
this unfruitfulness does not follow from a disturbance of the plan 
of nature, but because this very nature has determined that inter- 
course at that time should be sterile. On the other hand, this inter- 
course has its utility in married life, since it serves to foster mutual 
love and to allay concupiscence, and because the pleasure which 
accompanies the intercourse will incite the couple to make frequent 
use of it. On the contrary, he who practises onanism disturbs the 
order of nature, for he prevents by artificial means the seed from 
reaching the vagina. 


The End of Marriage 

As regards the end of marriage, we must assiduously keep in 
mind that the end of this institution was not that children should 
or even could be born im every family, but that through this institu- 
tion the conservation of the species should be sufficiently provided 
for. As long, therefore, as this preservation is not endangered, it 
cannot be shown that this or that couple must have intercourse at the 
times that are propitious for fecundation and pregnancy, nor that 
they must positively intend generation. It suffices that they be per- 
fectly faithful to the regulation of nature every time they have 
intercourse. 

This is the reason why married people may, by common consent 
and with due precautions, make a vow of chastity, and may thus by 
a positive act of the will, abstaining from the use of matrimony, 
exclude the intercourse and generation, and this notwithstanding the 
marriage contract and its purpose. 

A fortiori, it is allowed tu married people to make abstraction of 
the purpose of generation, and hence it is permitted to have inter- 
course at the time of agenesis, just as it is allowed during pregnancy 
or with a woman who is sterile. To quote the words of the Encyc- 
lical Casti Connubii: “Nor must married people be considered to act 
against the order of nature, if they make use of their rights accord- 


ing to sound and natural reason, even though no new life can thence 
arise on account of circumstances of time or the existence of some 
defect. For there exist also, both in marriage itself and in the con- 
jugal use of the rights which it confers, some secondary ends, for 
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instance, mutual assistance, the fostering of mutual love, and the 
allaying of concupiscence; and these aims the parties are not in the 
least forbidden to pursue, always under the condition however that 
their action preserves its intrinsic nature and therefore also its neces- 
sary relation to the primary end.” 

Married people may likewise have intercourse and deliberately 
choose for it a time at which fecundation is improbable or even im- 
possible. For God has disposed and ordained that at certain definite 
times the intercourse will be naturally unfruitful or rarely fruitful. 
On the other hand, married people have no obligation to make use 
of matrimony at the time that is propitious for fecundation, and 
they are allowed to have intercourse at any moment they care to 
choose. Why therefore should people, who do not wish to have 
children, be forbidden to wait until the time when, according to 
God’s own plan, the intercourse is never or rarely fruitful, provided 
they desire to remain faithful to God’s regulation, and do not in- 
tend to disturb the order of nature or interfere with fecundation, 
should the latter take place contrary to their expectations? This 
conduct can certainly be called licit as long as the required conserva- 
tion of the species is not endangered, for in the latter hypothesis 
married people would evidently be acting against the end of matri- 
mony. 

The case can also be stated in this way. If there is any malice in 
the aforementioned conduct, it cannot come from the fact that inter- 
course is had at the time of agenesis for the purpose of not having 
any children therefrom; for it is the plan of nature, and therefore 
God’s will, that such a period of sterility should exist. Nor can the 
malice consist in this, that the couple abstain from intercourse at 
the time that is favorable for fecundation in order not to have 
children (for this is allowed, since they are not obliged to intend 
generation, as is clear in the case of those that have made a vow of 
chastity). Finally, the malice cannot consist in the fact that those 
who have intercourse during the time of agenesis are necessarily 
so disposed that they intend to go counter to the order of nature 
in case that, contrary to their expectations, fecundation should take 
place (for this evil intention of effecting abortion may certainly be 
absent). 

However, we must seriously consider the fact that some do ab- 
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stain from intercourse outside the time of agenesis from motives 
that are slightly evil, for instance, because of a materialistic view 
of life, on account of the weakness of their will which causes them 
to seek pleasure to excess without accepting the burdens, or again 
because of their want of confidence in God’s Providence. They are 
led after a short time to violate the rights of their partner, who is 
perhaps in danger of incontinency, and they end by perverting God’s 
law ; being perpetually in pursuit of pleasure and fleeing all burdens, 
they practise onanism and commit self-abuse, and this they do espe- 
cially when they find out that fecundation is at no time entirely 
impossible. 

Therefore, it is the duty of the confessor to cause married people 
to conceive a higher idea of matrimony and to incite them to a 
manly exercise of the Christian virtues and a moderate use of the 
satisfactions of sense. Then only may he suggest something to 
them about the time of agenesis, when there exist serious reasons 
for believing that generation would be fraught with danger or for 
limiting the number of children. He may also suggest this practice 
to those who are slaves of onanism, when a vain attempt has been 
made to divert them from their criminal ways—when, namely, he 
has tried to convince them of the great malice of onanism or to fill 
them with a salutary fear of God’s vengeance (which they draw 
upon their heads), and lastly when he has shown the shallowness of 
their arguments and has tried to instill new courage in their hearts. 

All this goes to show how easily a confessor may offend or scan- 
dalize a penitent if he does not, in a case of necessity, make use of 
the utmost prudence in speaking about this time of agenesis. The 
principal reason for this is that the simple faithful sometimes 
imagine that the malice of onanism consists in the will of not having 
children—a will which, however, is not evil in itself, a purpose 
which is common to the onanist and the person who has intercourse 
only at the time of agenesis. They do not comprehend that the 
malice of onanism essentially lies in the perversion of the order of 
nature and in the use of a means that is contrary to the natural pur- 
pose of the function of generation. 

The confessor’s advice should not be so worded that he seems to 
favor the avoidance of children, nor must he seem to advise a party 
to have intercourse only at the time of agenesis. But, where it is 
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needful to speak of it, let him rather show that a married person 
has the obligation of returning the debitum at any time that the 
partner demands it, unless he or she be excused for grave reasons. 
Let him add that the party is perhaps still less justified in refusing 
the debitum during the time of agenesis, even if it be to avoid an 
extraordinary danger following upon pregnancy or parturition, be- 
cause it appears to be true, as a great number of scientists affirm, 
that pregnancy, though possible, is at least not at all probable during 
that time. In this way, I believe, the confessor is able to inculcate 
the true principles in a matter so difficult and delicate and yet give 
no offense to anyone. 


This method was approved by the Sacred Penitentiary in its 
answer of June 16, 1880. The question was about the restriction 
of the use of matrimony to the time of agenesis: 

“T humbly ask: (1) whether it be permitted to act in this way 
without committing a mortal sin; (2) whether there be no venial 
sin, since there exists an intention of not conceiving. 

“Is a confessor allowed to counsel the use of such means: (1) to 
a woman who detests and condemns the onanistic actions of her hus- 
band without being able to cure him of his habit; (2) to a couple 
who are voluntarily practising onanism in order to avoid the bur- 
den of a numerous progeny? 


“Ts there no danger in counselling such means, which would— 
more efficaciously than onanism which stands condemned—procure 
the diminution of the family? 


“Would not the danger following from its use be compensated 
for by the advantage of avoiding mortal sin, and of tranquillizing 
numerous Christian women whom the sin of the husband or their 
own fears keep away from the Sacraments?” 


The Sacred Penitentiary, having duly weighed the question pro- 
posed, answers: “Married people who make the above-mentioned 
use of matrimony should not be disturbed, and the confessor is al- 
lowed with prudence to suggest this practice to those couples whom 
he has in vain endeavored by the use of other means to draw away 
from the hateful crime of onanism.” * 


1 Nouv. Revue Théol. (1881), 459 sq. 





THE MISSION SPIRIT, A BOND OF UNION* 
By Jacos Kocn, S.V.D., Px.D. 


The mission spirit is a bond uniting us at home with the missions. 
Is it not true that our attitude towards the missions is often like 
that of strangers? We at home do not wish to acknowledge the 
missions, do not wish to admit that they are what they are—divine 
embassies for the salvation of souls for the glory of God. We at 
home do not wish to admit that the missions of the present are 
opportune as to time; we confess that the missions must be under- 
taken eventually—not now, however, but some time in the future. 
And we have reasons for our position, or at any rate we believe that 
they are reasons. 

We ask why priests go far away into pagan lands when we at 
home have so few workers and so much work. One hears this 
question frequently. It is true that the crusade for souls in heathen 
countries deprives the homeland of many splendid men. There are 
now 13,000 priests in the foreign mission fields, laboring under 281 
bishops and 91 Prefects Apostolic. And how energetically they 
toil, is shown by 45,000 churches and chapels, 30,000 schools, and 
numerous hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, etc. All these 
the missionaries have built, and of their energies and these works 
our churches at home have been deprived. 

But though these facts may at times cause us at home to be 
estranged from the missions, the missions never become estranged 
from the homeland. The missionaries remain loyal to their native 
hearths. They love the country which gave them birth and training. 
They cannot forget all the benefits which they have already received 
and continue to receive from their homes. They are proud of the 
bonds of life and blood which forever unite them to their homes. 

There are, however, bonds which unite us at home with the mis- 
sions and, by a counteraction, bind the missions to us—bonds which 
are stronger than mere ties of country and blood and life. The 
bonds of a common country, of blood and life relationships are but 
natural bonds which, however fast they may bind the individual, 
may still be loosened, may still be rent asunder. But there are bonds 


* This article may serve as a timely reminder that Mission Sunday occurs this 


month. 
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of another kind uniting home and mission, and these are never 
loosed, can never be rent asunder, for they are supernatural in their 
origin and in their essence. I refer, first of all, to the dogma of the 
Corpus Christi mysticum and of the Communio Sanctorum—the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the Communion of Saints. 

All of us are united, all of us are one: the Ecclesia triwmphans, 
patiens, militans. We constitute one whole, a Mystical Body of 
which Christ is the Head. We are the members of this Mystical 
Body of Christ. We belong to the same Church, it matters not 
where we live—in a solid dwelling or in a hut, beneath the palms 
or where slender birch trees sway in the wind. 

And they too belong to this Body who are beyond the seas, be- 
yond our culture and our customs and our houses and clothing and 
language. These new Christians are equally valuable members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. They have the same invincible faith, 
the same unshatterable hope, the same love of God and neighbor. 
They pray the same prayers—the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the 
Te Deum and Magnificat. They gaze with the same worshipping 
eyes upon the Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, look up with 
the same adoration to Heaven and the Holy Trinity, turn with the 
same affectionate veneration towards the Mother of God. Like us, 
they see in the Pope the guide and leader of Holy Church, the Father 
of Christendom, and they do him homage as we do him homage. 

More than any other thought, that of the missions causes the 
belief in the Communio Sanctorum to be revivified in us, to remain a 
living thing, and thus the mission spirit proves itself to be a bond 
which unites us at home with the missions and the missions with us. 
This glorious thought of the Communio Sanctorum must not be 
allowed to become a cold, a lifeless thing. It must be fostered and 
nurtured, it must issue in action, and then it will inject life and 
ardor into our Catholic lives. Then we will be joyous in our 
Catholic Faith and will live our Faith in our lives daily. 

If I may make a practical application, permit me to say: let us 
educate ourselves, and those whose education God has entrusted to 
us, to a degree of universal interest, to a sensible universality. A 
little more universality is one of our needs. The saying that in a 
narrow circle the inner meaning of things becomes constantly clearer 
and deeper, is applicable to things of the mind and of the soul when 
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they are known and appreciated by a few only. But even the Church 
is not immune from the danger of parochialism on the part of her 
foremost representatives, her priests. And the danger of narrow- 
ness grows greater, and our horizon grows more and more re- 
stricted, unless we force ourselves to achieve broadness, unless ex- 
pansion is actually desired. Otherwise our concern is liable to be 
always only the immediate parish, the small circle, the little task; 
always only the Church at home, our own divine service; always 
only the homeland’s obligations, the homeland’s charity, the home- 
land’s press. And whatever lies beyond our village or our city will 
receive no attention at all, or only an interest that is small and 
divided, until even the neighboring parishes are outside the petty 
sphere of our interest. And thus it will come to pass that love will 
halt at our own door, at our own garden gate. Thus it will come 
to pass that even authority, when it is at a distance, has nothing of 
interest for us—even the bishop in our diocese, the Holy Father in 
the Church Universal. 

Let us not forget that the breadth of our viewpoint governs the 
breadth of our thought. Narrowness of thought will be expressed 
in the pettiness and narrowness of our verdicts, and the narrowness 
of our verdicts will result in an excessive variety in opinions among 
us. From an excessive difference in opinion will come numberless 
cliques and the curse of partisanship and then peace will fly out of 
our windows—from family and parish, states and nations—and 
there will be a sad lack of peace throughout the world. 

On the contrary, a broad outlook—one which travels beyond the 
village, beyond the city, beyond the country—generates broad 
interests, and generously broad interests generate worldwide love. 
And love is the fulfilling of the law! Making due allowances, I 
dare to maintain that the mission spirit has the power to transform 
us gradually into complete human beings, large-hearted, big-souled, 
ardent Christians. 


Let us, therefore, train those in our charge to acquire and keep 
the mission spirit. Then we will be educating them to labor towards 
achieving the Pax Christi in regno Christi, the peace of Christ in 
the reign of Christ, so ardently desired by the Vicar of Christ. Of 
the Communion of Saints as of scarcely any other truth it may be 
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said that not one’s conviction is all-important, but rather what that 
conviction makes out of one. 

A second source of the unity of home and missions lies in the 
fact that the cure of souls at home and the work of the missions 
are in essence completely alike. From conversations with priests— 
occasionally from publications intended for priests—one gains the 
impression that only too often there exists an inclination to look 
upon the holy priesthood at home as having a purpose different from 
the holy priesthood in the missions—as though the goal and the 
means of missionary work were wholly unlike the work and the 
struggles and the cares of the priest at home, as though the Catholic 
mission priests in distant and pagan lands were no concern at all 
of the priest at home. 

The feeling seems to prevail that the two fields of labor are en- 
tirely different, so far apart that one need have no interest in the 
other; that there are different sorts of laborers, and the two have 
nothing in common. 

In opposition to this indifference, let me set forth these facts. 
The same, common priesthood creates bonds of fraternity, of iden- 
tical labors, identical goal and identical means between us and the 
missions. The same commission by the Church creates a union of 
destiny for the salvation or the loss of many. As to the identity of 
priesthood, little need be said. All priests are blood kin in Christ, 
participants in His eternal priesthood. All priests—we at home and 
the missionaries beyond the sea—have the same dignity, bestowed 
by Holy Orders in the same manner and in equal fullness. All are 
priests secundum ordinem Melchisedech—none more, none less. 

All priests serve the same exalted purpose, the salvation of souls 
for God’s glory and the spread of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
All are servants of Christ, in the North or in the South, in the East 
or in the West. All priests employ the same means, which they 
derive from Christ, from His Cross and from the Blood of God 
shed thereon—the tidings of salvation, the celebration of divine 
service, the administration of the Sacraments. All priests must one 
day give the same account of their stewardships—not only of their 
personal lives but also of their holy office—and all will receive the 
same reward, the apostolic recompense. Holy Orders has bound us 
all in an intimate brotherhood, quorum hereditas Dominus est. 
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And our common priesthood unites us in a union of labor. The 
salvation of souls is the purpose of all—here and there. Once the 
methods used in realizing this purpose may have differed. Grad- 
ually they are becoming more and more alike, among us at home 
and among the missioners abroad. 

Permit me to draw attention to this other fact: here at home and 
out there in the missions, the ambassadors of Christ face one and 
the same enemy. On all fronts there develops more and more the 
same warfare. It is the battle against indifferentism and material- 
ism, against Protestantism with its hundreds of variations, against 
Bolshevism which grows constantly more brutal in its ruthless col- 
lectivism and more satanic in its lust to destroy whatever is or is 
called religion. But it is especially the fight against unbelief and 
freethought—here at home in the shape of its own peculiar neo- 
paganism, in the missions in the form of ancient inherited idolatry. 
In the missions it is a fight, too, against the renascent religions 
determined to ward off all attempts to win their adherents to 
Christianity. Among us it is a fight against the same pagan creeds, 
seeking to strike root. 

Let us not delude ourselves: throughout the world the pagan 
religions are awakening, are experiencing a renaissance of a strange 
kind. Thus, there are two Buddhistic schools in London, not for 
children from the East, but for English children who are to be 
brought up in the religion of Buddha. London has two Buddhistic 
temples, and two English university professors have placed them- 
selves at the head of the Buddhistic movement in their country. In 
France the interest in Buddhism is more scientific. There they are 
preparing to publish the Dictionaire Encyclopédique du Buddhisme 
d’aprés les sources Chinoises et Japonaises. Provisions are being 
made for an extensive translation of Buddhistic literature. There is 
even a movement to build a Buddhistic temple in Paris. Half of the 
cost, estimated at more than 1,500,000 yen, is to be defrayed by 
Japanese and half by French contributors. A journal of mission 
news and the science of religion informs us that in Berlin a society 
has been formed by people of German nationality and language who 
are converts to Islam. They take all their differences to an Islamic 
tribunal and have adopted Arabian names to replace their baptismal 
names. Munich has its Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus, and Berlin has 
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its Buddhistic temple at Frohnau. The members of Buddhistic 
associations in Germany are estimated at 3000. The influence of 
Buddhism seems to be particularly potent upon literary men and 
musicians. Dr. Solf, the former German ambassador, considers 
Buddhism the link which binds the East and the West. 

I repeat, the mission spirit unites home and mission in a brother- 
hood and in a community of labor. The mission spirit exerts its 
unifying power upon the faithful through the special stressing—or, 
let us say, the special living—of the Communio Sanctorum at home 
and in the mission field. It creates this bond between the laity here 
and there no less than between the priesthood here at home and out 
there in the missions. The mission spirit emphasizes this unity, this 
oneness. 

Now let us consider the second point. The fact that we priests 
have the same ecclesiastical commission—the care of souls—at home 
and in the missions, has the same tremendous implication. Our 
fulfillment of this commission is destined for the salvation or the 
fall of many. The same plenipotentiary Power has given the 
Church the same task at home and in the missions—the same com- 
mission to do the same work, the same commission upon which 
depends the salvation or the loss of many. The same commission 
to the same destiny embraces all the priests on earth, us at home and 
our confréres in the missions. 

I wish to emphasize this oneness of destiny. The fact—or, if 
you will, the cause—of this common destiny has been stated, the 
struggle against the same foe. No more shall be said about this. 
However, the destiny of the Church, the Church’s fate, is the destiny 
and the fate of her servants, her priests—ouwr destiny and our fate. 
The word Church means for me the whole world-encircling Church 
as an entity and in all her parts. For there is but one Church, and 
if a part suffers, the whole suffers. 

Even a fleeting glance at history must convince us of this, and 
must make us realize keenly how intimate is the union of home and 
mission. First, let me recall how often in the past the center of 
world affairs has shifted (cfr. Spengler, “The Decline of the West- 
ern World’). The decline of an empire has been brought about by 
the emergence of a vast mass of human beings from an obscure past. 
These masses of human beings we call generations, tribes, nations, 
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races. They come like glittering rays that spread themselves wide; 
they flare up like transient lights, then change and disappear. 
Aryans, Mongols, Germans, Teutons, Celts, Parthians, Franks, 
Carthagenians, Berbers—such are names representative of highly 
differentiated aspects of this phenomenon, and as each of these races 
came and went, so the center of world affairs changed, the star of 
empire took a new course and history a dramatic sequence. Now 
this race and now another plays the chief role. Now this part of 
the earth is the stage and now another. 

We have learned to view the history of the world from the view- 
point of our own race, our own culture—that is, from the Euro- 
pean-American standpoint. But surely this precludes an objectively 
correct judgment of what has happened. It is at best a decidedly 
onesided judgment, inspired by our European-American preten- 
sions. It is not world history, but merely the history of our own 
race and time. 

Whatever one may think concerning Spengler’s “Decline of the 
Western World,” one must admit that he is right when he says: 
“To us the occurrences between 1500 and 1800 on the soil of West- 
ern Europe appear to be the most important ‘one-third’ of the his- 
tory of the world. The Egyptian, however, is inclined to consider 
rather the era of the great Tutmosis, 1000 years before Homer. 
For the Chinese historian, who looks back upon 6000 years of his 
race’s annals and judges accordingly, these three centuries of Euro- 
pean power form a brief and unimportant episode, far less impor- 
tant for instance than the centuries of the Han dynasty (from 206 
B.C. to A.D. 220), which constitute epochs in his universal his- 
tory.... 

“Or let us consider the era of the mighty Genghis Khan, the 
Mongol monarch of the earth towards the close of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth century. He died in 1227. Compared 
with Cesar or Napoleon, the heroes of the European stage, Genghis 
Khan is a conqueror of immensely greater proportions. The 
marches of his warriors were not measured by miles but by degrees 
of longitude and latitude. Capitals were wiped out along his way 
and rivers forced to change their courses. And Genghis Khan was 
not only the Scourge of God, he was also the ‘Perfect Hero,’ the 
lord of crowns and thrones, and this is the riddle which encompasses 
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him: A nomad breaks the power of three empires; a barbarian, 
who had never seen a city and could not write, makes laws for fifty 
nations. His empire embraced all of Asia, from the China and 
Japan of today to Turkey, from Tibet to the Volga—so firmly 
welded that his grandson, when he was victorious on the soil of 
Germany at Liegnitz, threw the peoples of Europe into terror.” 
Such was the era of the Mongols, the heyday of their history. 

Within the confines of Europe itself the balance of power has 
changed again and again, the center of “our” world history has 
shifted repeatedly. I shall mention only the Greeks, Macedonians, 
Romans, the Goths and Islam—then I shall mention Venice, Genoa, 
Portugal, Spain, England, France. These latter States, as centers 
of trade, were more or less identical with centers of historical im- 
portance. 

Until recent days the center of universal history was in Europe— 
that is, the center of world trade. But now this has shifted, and it 
shifts more each day. The financial supremacy of Europe (more 
exactly of England) is a thing of the past. In financial matters, 
Europe takes no weighty action without consulting America. Eu- 
rope acts according to the “Yes” or “No” of the United States. 

And in the Far East gigantic masses of men are even now en- 
gaged in threatening the commercial position of Europe. Japan is 
very little dependent today upon European goods. India stands 
eighth industrially among the lands of the earth, though no more 
than 2% of its 320 millions of people are engaged in industry. Next 
to America, its gold treasure is the greatest in the world. In 1928 
it won a place and a voice in the commercial bureau of the League 
of Nations. 

China has one of the richest supplies of coal on earth. And where 
the coal is, there eventually industry is centered. In less than half 
the span of a human life China will have the mightiest army in the 
world. Its civil wars are training its population of 450 millions 
for warfare—even without compulsory military service. And then 
China will exert a powerful influence in international politics. The 
day is coming when we shall remember the truly historical utterance 
of the Chinese delegate at the League of Nations conference at 
Geneva in 1926: “Gentlemen, there is too much said here about 
Europe. Is Europe the world?” 
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We see, then, how the center of world history shifts when the 
supremacy in commerce is wrested from one nation and comes into 
the possession of another. Today we know only that Europe is no 
longer the chief stage of international affairs, though still one of 
the centers of trade. And this is the end of “European” inter- 
national history and the beginning of a history of the nations. 


I have stressed this point because it seems to me important for 
the better understanding of what is to follow. For I maintain that, 
when the supremacy in commerce shifts, the destiny of the Church 
is affected. Nor is this a new thing. The history of the Church 
shows ample evidence of it. Think of Jerusalem, the birthplace, the 
starting point of the Universal Church. Think of the great centers 
of St. Paul’s activity—Ephesus, Philippi, Salonika, Corinth, 
Athens, Lystra. Think of the two Antiochs, in Syria and in 
Pisidea, the North Africa of St. Augustine. Think of England 
whence Germany received the Faith, of the missionary activity of 
the Church in Spain’s and Portugal’s vast colonial empires. 

Was it not a providential farsightedness on the part of Pope 
Pius XI to consecrate six Chinese priests a few years ago (October 
28, 1926), the first native Bishops of China? Today there are 21 
native bishops in Eastern Asia. Consider the insistence upon an 
indigenous priesthood. How definite are the words of Pope Bene- 
dict XV: “All mission superiors shall devote their chief care 
towards preparing servants of the sanctuary from among the people 
in whose midst they labor.... If the storm of persecution should 
then break upon the Mission Church with a view to destroy it, one 
will not need to be fearful lest it will, with such foundations, suc- 
cumb to the attacks of the enemy.” 

We shall be wise if we do not assume that the center of Christian 
life is to be forever connected with Europe. To be sure, Rome will 
remain the center of the Holy Church. But has any diocese or any 
country the assurance that the Christian life will always prevail 
within its borders? We know the parable of the vineyard with its 
question: “What will the Lord of the vineyard do? . .. He shall 
come .. . and shall give the vineyard to others.” 

“May the good God give us at home ears that hear truly!” There 
is no alternative: we must accustom ourselves to the thought that 
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the Western world is relinquishing more and more its predominant 
position in trade and history, and that some day—we know not 
when—it may no longer lead in the Church of Christ. Therefore, 
the closer the bond between home and mission, between the Church 
at home and the Church in the missions, the less anxious may be 
our gaze into the future. Home and mission are united in a common 
destiny. We believe that the mission spirit is a bond which unites 
home and mission, the Christians at home and the new Christians 
of the mission lands by means of the Communio Sanctorum; and 
the priesthood at home and that in the missions are united in a 
brotherhood of labor, of purpose and means, and exalted destiny. 





ST. AUGUSTINE THE PREACHER 
By Hucx Pope, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


I. St. Augustine’s Fame as a Preacher 


“Those who listen are happier than those who speak. For the learner is 
humble; but the teacher has to try not to be proud, for fear lest there creep 
in an unworthy desire to please and he find himself displeasing God through 
trying to please men” (Enarr. on Ps. l, i. 13). 

“When an evil-minded person tries to lead you into sin he deservedly in- 
curs the punishment due to a deceiver, even when he does not succeed; so too 
a faithful preacher of righteousness may be rejected by men, but dream not 
that he will be deprived by God of the reward due to the fulfilment of his 
duty” (Contra Cresconium, i. 7). 


Augustine began to preach when only a priest. Though this does 
not sound strange to us, yet, though it had long been the custom in 
the East for priests to preach,’ until Augustine’s day only the 
bishops did so in Africa. The fact that his bishop made the newly 
ordained priest preach, caused a good deal of feeling at the time,” 
and even Augustine himself felt bound to apologize for doing so: 
“We beg you not to refuse to listen to priests who deliver to you the 
word of God with earnestness and care.’’* But the practice soon 
spread, and Augustine writes to the Primate Aurelius to tell him 
how glad he is that the young priests are in future to preach in the 
presence of their bishop. He himself, while still only a priest, 
preached before the bishops assembled for the Council of Hippo 
(A.D. 393). 

In a very short time people realized that a great preacher had 
risen in Africa; they came in crowds to hear him and hung upon 
his words. Preaching on the words, “They are multiplied beyond 
measure” of Ps. xxxix, he says: “What crowds fill the churches! 
They are packed to the walls; people press on one another; the mob 
is almost suffocating.” ° And again: “I see in what crowds you 
have come; and you see how I am perspiring.”* Yet at times he 

1 Vita, 5; see St. Jerome, Ep. ii. 

2 Vita, 5. 

8 Sermo xx, 4, words spoken after he had finished preaching. 

* Ep. xli, 1; see also Sermones xcv-xcvii, ed. Caillau, XXIV, pp. 116 sqq., spu- 
rious sermons “coram Valerio.” 

5 Vita, 21; Sermo on Ps. xxxiv, i, 1. 


® Enarr. on Ps. xxxix, i, 10 
tT Enarr. on Ps. xxxii, ii. 9. 
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has to lament that “many are away at the circus,” though he adds, 
presumably with a smile, that “even these would, if there came a 
panic, stand up and make the Sign of the Cross.” * On another 
occasion, the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, he says: “I feel some- 
what sad, for I do not see so big a congregation as there should be 
on the feast of the passion of the Apostles. Did we not know it was 
their feast, no one could blame us: but if everybody knows it, why 
so sluggish? Surely you love Peter and Paul? Speaking to you, 
I am addressing those who are not here.” ° When only a sprinkling 
turned up for the Feast of St. Lawrence: “You few listen to a few 
words, for I am so wearied in body and the heat is so great that I 
cannot say much.” *® Truth to tell, the Africans were a fickle body : 
“T hate to say it, yet I must say it: you know it is true that a clown 
makes a greater appeal than God!’’** Still, as a rule the crowds that 
flocked to hear him were immense; in fact, when he preached at 
Carthage on the Miserere, so great was the crowd and so great the 
noise that he had to beg for “silence and quiet so that my voice may, 
after yesterday’s efforts, be able to keep up its strength.’ 

It was the custom for the preacher to sit while the people stood.** 
St. Czsarius of Arles says: “A few days ago I advised you, nay, in 
my fatherly solicitude for you I even begged those whose feet 
were sore, or who were afflicted with some bodily ailment and could 
not stand, to sit down humbly and in silence when either the Pas- 
sions (of the Martyrs) or the Lessons were long. But now I notice 
that some of the ladies think that they ought all to do the same as a 
regular thing, even women who are in good health.” ** 

Augustine’s audience was a mixed one. People came from varied 
motives, and many too down his sermons as he delivered them.*® 


8 Tract. in Joann., vi, 1, vii. 1. 

9 orto ccxcviti, 2. 

Sovmo ccciii, 1, cecxix, 8. 

11 Enarr. on Ps. xxxii, i, 1. 

12 Enarr. on Ps. l, i, 1. : 

18 Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum, iv. 5; St. Augustine, Sermo civ, 4, 
“convenistis, statis, auditis”; cccxv. 10, ccclv. 2; Catechiz, rudibus, 19; Tract. in 
Joann., xix. 7, cxii: 1. 

14 Sermo ccc, 1, in the Appendix to the Sermons of St. Augustine, P.L. XXXIX, 
2519. Of course if they did sit down they had to sit on the ground, as St. 
Czesarius remarks when he goes on to tell them they must stand, ibid. The cus- 
tom of standing during the sermon prevailed in the East also, see St. 
Chrysostom, Hom. on Hebrews, viii. 2. ; 

15 See Epp. aliv, 2, ccxxxviit, 1; Enarr. on Ps. 1,i, 1; Enarr. on Ps. xciii, i. 30; 
De Trinitate, xv, 27, Proem. to Enarrationes on Ps. cxviii; Vita, 7, Retract, ii., 67. 
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Pagans came,** schismatic Donatists came—these latter not always 
with the purest of intentions ;*’ Roman officials too—with whom 
Augustine was always on the best of terms—sat before him.** The 
presence of these more cultivated people was sometimes disconcert- 
ing, for the preacher felt that, while providing for their needs, he 
must not incur the risk of wearying his simpler but not less valuable 
hearers**—not always an easy matter. Sometimes indeed the pres- 
ence of unexpected people among the audience induced him to 
change the subject-matter of his sermon. One day, for example, he 
saw a Manichean standing amongst his hearers, and at once entirely 
changed his sermon with the gratifying result that the heretic was 
converted.” On another occasion a certain “mathematicus” (or 
diviner) was pointed out to him in the church, whereupon Augustine 
directed his sermon at him.* 


16 Vita, 7. 

17 [bid.; Ep. xliv, 2, ccxxxviii, 1; Enarr. on Ps. li, i, 1; De Trinitate, xv, 27; 
Proemium to Enarrationes on Ps. cxviti; Retract., ii, 67. 

18 The happy relations subsisting between Augustine and many of the great 
Roman officials in Africa is well illustrated by the letters that passed between 
them—for example, Ep. cli to Cacilian, Epp. clit-clv to Macedonius, and espe- 


cially his intimate correspondence with the saintly Marcellinus, Epp. crxviti-iz, 
cxxxiti-iv, cxxxvi-crl, cxlii, clev-vi, clxix, etc. 

19 See Enarr. on Ps. xc, ii, 1. 

20 Vita, 15; cf. Sermo, cecxx, xxxl, 2, ccclii, 1; Enarr. on Ps. cxlvii, é, 1. 

21 Enarr. on Ps. lexi, i, 22-23. 








ARTISTIC NOTES AND QUERIES 
By Rap Apams Cram 


I have been asked to conduct for this magazine what might per- 
haps be called a “Department of Artistic Notes and Queries,” 
answering these as well as I can, and in the light of some forty 
years’ experience in—amongst other architectural activities—the 
building and embellishment of churches. I conceive that such a 
department might be made practically useful, but, as a matter of 
fact, this usefulness must depend much more on the asking of ques- 
tions than the answering of them. I am only too glad to give advice, 
but if no questions are asked my position will become only a sine- 
cure. I do ask, therefore, that there be no hesitation on the part of 
priests or laymen in propounding any question, no matter how 
simple or elementary it may seem, and the more questions that are 
asked the better pleased I shall be. 

In all that I have done or written I have emphasized the fact that 
a church is a unit and that architecture in itself is only a part of the 
religious-esthetic entity. In the old days, that is to say, from the 
Edict of Constantine to the posting of Luther’s “Theses” on the 
church door of Wittenberg, this idea needed no concrete declaration. 
Sense of beauty, power to produce beauty, and its function as ex- 
pression and stimulus, were instinctive things. Men wrought the 
wonders of Constantinian, Byzantine, Norman, Gothic and Early 
Renaissance art simply because they knew no other way of doing 
things. They could not think in terms of the ugly or the banal, and 
they were too good Christians to offer a substitute simply because it 
was cheap. Beauty was to them reality—perhaps the only reality 
besides the Catholic Faith of which they were assured. Profes- 
sional architects or professional “interior decorators” in the modern 
sense were unknown. Each artist or craftsman did his own work in 
his own way and it all hung together without a hint of discord. 
The artificiality of the “High Renaissance,” the hatred of beauty 
of Protestantism (which followed in a measure from its abandon- 
ment of the Sacraments and the sacramental system), and the over- 
turns of democracy (which imposed the more ignorant and un- 
cultured strata of society on those that had higher character and 
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clearer vision, so destroying all sense of comparative values and 
indeed substituting those of low for those of high quality), wrought 
the greatest revolution in the six thousand years of human history. 
For more than three centuries these three new factors have per- 
sisted, while the instinctive sense of beauty faded away and all the 
arts except music fell into lower and lower grades until about a 
half-century ago they reached the lowest estate on record. 

The last fifty years have seen valiant and on the whole rather suc- 
cessful attempts at recovery. The progress has been cumulative, 
and at this writing it may safely be said that religious art of nearly 
every kind stands higher than has been the case since the final 
triumph of the three R’s that have codperated to build our own era 
of modernism. For the first time in several centuries it can be said 
that there are artists and craftsmen competent to serve the Church 
in practically every field—an amazing contrast to, let us say, the 
decade between 1865 and 1875 when there was hardly one. There 
is, however, one great difference between the present estate of the 
arts and that of, say, five hundred years ago. What we have today 
is an entirely self-conscious product. That is to say, it has not re- 
sulted from a unified, balanced, sufficiently happy and generally sane 
condition of life which has worked itself out unconsciously into a 
love for and creation of beauty, but actually by reverse process: a 
certain ugliness of life and thought resulting in sporadic and indi- 
vidual revolts that are purely personal. The architect has gone his 
own way to express something that was not a dynamic force in his 
life and environment, but rather what was really implicit in him- 
self, and the same is true of the sculptor, the painter or the artist- 
craftsman in any category. Schools, ateliers, studios, lectureships 
have been established to produce by intensive process artists of one 
sort or another, with some measure of success in the secular field, 
none whatever in the domain of religious art of any kind, for thus 
far, with a few Catholic exceptions, both religion and its appro- 
priate arts do not enter into the consciousness of the protagonists of 
“art through training and education.” 

As a result we have professional architects and artists who really 
ought hardly to exist in a sane and wholesome social and economic 
system. Mostly, so far as religious art is concerned, they are self- 
taught or they have “just growed.” Generally speaking, each is 
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conscious only of his own art, with no sense of its function as one 
part of a great unity, while in the majority of cases these artists 
are secularly trained, interested in art in its secular aspect, and in- 
different to any type of formal religion, particularly that of the 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, and most unaccountably, there are, 
as I have said, creative artists in almost every field who can ade- 
quately serve religion, ranging in number from some twenty or 
thirty in architecture, through a dozen or more in stained glass and 
as many in various artists crafts, to a much smaller list in sculpture 
and to painting which is the least well represented of all. It happens, 
however, that in many cases the most acceptable men are far less 
well known (in some cases, indeed, they are quite obscure) than 
artists of unquestioned ability along secular lines but whose approach 
to religious art is, to say the least, by somewhat devious routes, with 
the objective scarcely attained in the end. Nevertheless, it is only 
too often that an architect or other artist is chosen by a bishop or 
parish priest solely on the basis of a reputation justly attained in 
fields far removed from those associated with the Church, or even, 
worse still, on the basis of alluring advertisements, personal appli- 
cation or parochial relationship. 

I think this is why, in spite of the notable recovery accomplished 
during the last generation, so much actually bad art is exemplified 
today in church building and decoration. Fifty years ago it was 
ignorance and indifference on the part of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties that was responsible for the worst religious art ever recorded in 
history. Now, however, it is different. There are few of the hier- 
archy or clergy who do not realize the significance and the actual 
dynamic force of good art, while the ignorance that once prevailed 
so universally not only in the Catholic Church but in all forms of 
organized Christianity is being rapidly dispelled through broader 
education, reading and travel. It is safe to say that there is no 
priest who is indifferent as to whether his church is good or bad, 
or who does not want the best obtainable. There is no reason to 
suppose that, when it comes to an instinctive knowledge as to what 
is really good in art, the case is any different with the clergy than 
it is with the laity. The old instinct, the inherent taste and power 
of estimation and choice that were once so almost universal are 
gone, and, lamentable as is the fact, we are now driven back on the 
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few who have arduously worked out a certain philosophy of art, 
have tested comparative values through intensive study of the great 
art of the past, and are, though it is rather a horrid thing to say, 
“experts” in their own lines. 

Yes, but even here there is no safe and sure leading, for the total 
break-down of art of all sorts during the last century and the self- 
conscious, individualistic efforts at rebuilding that art have resulted 
in as many personal followings as there are blocs in a Continental 
parliament. In architecture alone there are eloquent protagonists of 
Byzantine, Gothic, Rococo, Colonial, ““Modernistic,” and I dare say 
a lot of others besides. What leadership is one to accept? It is not 
an easy question to answer, certainly not one I am in a position to 
conclude dogmatically. On the other hand, consultation is sometimes 
useful, advice sometimes not wholly without value, and in that spirit 
of codperation and with that willingness to give advice based on 
almost half a century of study and practice, I am only too glad to 
undertake this department. 

For I know that I am right in assuming that we are all at one 
in our desire to bring back into our churches and ceremonial and 
our religious art generally something of the beauty and the pre- 
eminence of the art of the great Christian past—to end and to make 
amends for the long years when art was a degraded phenomenon 
and that of religion a shameful substitute, to give to the Catholic 
Faith a showing before men that is in some measure commensurate 
with its truth and its glory, and to offer to God pure beauty as in 
some sense a living sacrifice. Nor is this all. Beauty in all the 
forms of creative art is a power of high stimulus, a true education 
in the original sense of a “drawing forth” of the best that is im- 
plicit in man. Ugliness is degradation, but beauty is ever a strong 
incentive to better things. 











LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BeNepIcTINE Monks oF BuckFrast ABBEY 


I. The Litany of Loreto 
I. History of the Litany of Our Lady 

By far the most popular of all the Litanies in vogue among the 
faithful is that of our Blessed Lady, known as the Litany of Loreto. 
It is, in point of fact, the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, even in the 
Church’s official parlance. The name is, of course, derived from 
the small town of Loreto on the Adriatic Coast, where a sumptuous 
church enshrines what many centuries have believed to be the Holy 
House of Nazareth which sheltered the holiest beings that ever lived 
on this planet. This holiest, if lowliest, of houses is said to have 
been carried by Angelic hands to Loreto, in the Diocese of Recanati, 
in the year 1294, shortly before the time when the Holy Land was 
to fall definitely into the hands of the infidels. 

The venerable tradition concerning Loreto is far from being an 
article of faith, and our attitude towards it need not in any way 
affect our devotion to the Litany. The translation has its staunch 
defenders as well as its critics even in our own days, nor is the 
matter finally clinched by the existence of the pilgrimage and the 
celebration of the feast of the miraculous translation. The latter is 
not extended to the Universal Church, so that it would hardly do to 
invoke the axiom lex orandi lex credendi in order to reinforce by 
this means the proofs put forward in defense of the tradition in 
question. It would seem that the sanctuary of Loreto was a popu- 
lar place of pilgrimage as far back as the thirteenth century. This 
we gather from a curious incident which occurred in the reign of 
John XXII. This Pope condemned to various punishments two 
brothers, James and Bernard Percevalli, with a band of eighteen 
companions, all of Recanati. Their crime was that they had robbed 
the Church of Our Lady of Loreto; in fact, the band had made it 
their business to lie in ambush on the road that skirts the sea, and 
there they had wounded and even killed several pilgrims from Ger- 
many : insidias in strata maris posuerunt contra peregrinos theoto- 
nonicos (sic) et quamplures occiderunt et quam plures percusserunt 
(Aug. Theiner, “Codex diplomatic. dom. temp. S. Sedis,” I. p. 488, 
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Rome, quoted in Sti#mmen aus Maria Laach, LXII, p. 476). The 
Germans thus robbed, or even murdered, are described as pilgrims. 
They may, of course, have been on their way to Rome, but in this 
case they would have taken a very unusual route; hence, it seems the 
obvious thing to infer that they were on the way to Loreto—there 
was no other motive at all for their being near Recanati, except 
that already by the middle of the fourteenth century the Church of 
Our Lady was a well-known sanctuary which drew pilgrims even 
from across the Alps. 

If the tradition of Loreto, which has for it the weight of so many 
and so great saints and scholars, is not an article of faith, it would 
nevertheless be very rash airily to reject it. In any case the value 
of the Litany of Loreto is not affected. 


II. Origin of the Litany 
For the antiquity of our Litany not a few writers make claims 
so obviously exaggerated as to be ridiculous. To begin with, some 
of them have failed to realize the great difference between our 
Litany and the Penitential Litanies—that is, the processions of sup- 


plication during which prayers in the form of a Litany were sung. 
The latter do indeed go back to the era that began with the peace of 
the Church. Pope Sergius I (687-701) is stated to have ordered 
the recitation of this Litany on the feasts of the Annunciation, 
Nativity, Purification and Assumption of Our Lady—but this Greek 
Pope did nothing of the kind. As was said in a former paper,’ 
Sergius I ordered a Litany—that is, a penitential procession—to 


take place on Our Lady’s Purification, as a counter-attraction to and 
an expiation of the scandalous customs that still lingered in Rome 
as a survival of the Lupercalia. A well-known French apologist of 
some seventy years ago, Auguste Nicolas, connects our Litany with 
St. Gregory the Great (“La Viérge Marie,’ Part III, Vol. I, p. 
184, Paris, 1860). He too errs because of his misunderstanding of 
the word litanic, just as he and others do whe’ they endeavor to 
draw a distinction between litania and Ietania, the latter being sup- 
posed to have been a joyful, triumphant march as opposed to the 
penitential rogation procession of the former. In reality, the dis- 


4Tue Homietic anp Pastorat Review, February, 1931. 
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tinction exists only in their imagination, for medieval scribes were 
not purists in style, and /itania and letania did not appear to them so 
very different: It is useless to seek for our Litany a pedigree that 
it does not possess, for even so it is old and venerable enough. 
The Litany of Loreto is not by any means the only one in honor 
of Our Lady that has come down to us from the Middle Ages. As 
a matter of fact, there exists a number of them, the oldest being one 
found in a MS. of Mayence and dating back to the twelfth century. 
Other Litanies of the two or three centuries immediately following 
are found in various countries, but all bear a marked resemblance in 
their structure to the archetype of this kind of prayer, namely the 
Litany of the Saints. The Litany of Loreto appears to be racy of 
the soil of Italy and to date from about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. At that period Italy was frequently and heavily scourged 
by the plague, and this fact seems to have given a great stimulus 
to devotion to Our Lady, and the invocation Salus infirmorum was 
in all probability wrung from the anguished hearts of a people who 
saw their dearest and nearest falling a prey to the deadly grip of 
the pestilence. In a collection of prayers of this period we find the 
text of a Litany, with the following title: “The beginning of the 
Litany of the Spotless Virgin Mary, which is to be said at a time of 
trial and when the plague threatens.” The Litany of Our Lady— 
under that title—is first met with in a history of the Santa Casa of 
Loreto published in 1576. The Roman Breviary states that after 
the Battle of Lepanto Pius V caused the invocation Ausrilinm 
Christianorum to be inserted in our Litany, so that it would follow 
that already in 1571 the prayer was wellknown and popular. But 
this detail is not mentioned by any of the contemporaries and early 
biographies of the Saint, the first allusion coming from the pen of 
the French Dominican, Feuillet, who wrote a full century later (that 
is, in 1674). Nevertheless, the probability is that the invocation 
was inserted at the time of the Battle of Lepanto, possibly at the 
instance of the victorious soldiers who are known to have flocked 
to Loreto in order to return thanks to the Virgin Queen whom they 
had invoked before the battle. 
But where did the Litany originate? Was it at Loreto itself? 
Some are of opinion that it was brought to Loreto by the pilgrims. 
It seems far more likely that the pilgrims found it in use in Mary’s 
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sanctuary and, having heard it, carried it back to their respective 
homes and countries, so that it was in this way that the Litany came 
to be popularly known as that of Loreto. 

I remember reading, many years ago, an account of the origin 
of the Litany which has certainly the merit of picturesqueness: I 
am afraid it is no more than a beautiful tale, and I blush to think 
that I have often related it in sermons when extolling the value of 
this form of prayer and praise. This, then, is how the Litany is 
said to have originated: There was once a very holy sacristan at the 
shrine of Loreto who had a tender love for Our Lady. Now, when- 
ever he dusted the altar or shrine of Mary or in any way decorated 
it, he was wont to converse lovingly with Our Lady, aloud as is the 
not unusual practice of Southern people. As he swept or dusted, 
he bestowed all manner of titles and endearing names upon the 
Mother of Jesus, and the pilgrims and visitors who knelt within the 
holy house and listened to him began after a while to take notice and 
even to take part in the old man’s devotion by exclaiming ora pro 
nobis after his invocations and praises. Thus was the Litany be- 
gun, and subsequent years and centuries did no more than just add 
fresh encomiums, according as devotion moved them or the world’s 
needs demanded. In this way in our own times, during the stress 
and anguish of the Great War, the Pope of peace and charity, Bene- 
dict XV, added one more petition—one of the sweetest and dearest 
of all—when he styled Our Lady Queen of Peace: Regina Pacis. 
At the same time he put up a beautiful statue to the Queen of Peace 
within Mary’s great Roman shrine at Santa Maria Maggiore. 

No less a man than Bossuet made the suggestion that the rudi- 
ments of our Litany are already found in the exclamations with 
which the Council of Ephesus concluded its immortal work for the 
glory of the Incarnate Word and His blessed Mother. 

What is more certain is that, long before our Litany reached its 
privileged position in the Church’s prayer, a number of similar 
forms of devotion were in circulation. The invocations or en- 
comiums of these prayers were drawn, at least for the most part, 
from Holy Scripture. In 1578 the Archdeacon of Loreto prayed 
Gregory XIII to give orders that a Litany made up of Scripture 
texts (litanie cavate dalla Sacra Scriptura) which was then used at 
Loreto on all Saturdays, on great solemnities and other festive 
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occasions, should likewise be sung at St. Peter’s and in other 
churches at services in honor of Our Lady, whenever there was a 
sufficient number of singers present. But it must be noted that the 
text sent to the Pope is not that of the Litany known as that of 
Loreto. However, by the middle of the sixteenth century all these 
and other devotions in the form of Litanies and made up of Scrip- 
ture texts had been superseded by the Litany with which we are so 
familiar. In 1587 Sixtus V granted an indulgence of 200 days to 
those who recited the Litany of Our Lady in the way in which it 
was said in the Holy House of Loreto. Two years later, during a 
three days’ Synod, Rutilio Benzoni, Bishop of Loreto, caused the 
Litany to be sung by the whole of the assembled clergy on each of 
the three days. By a Constitution of Clement VIII (6 September, 
1601), the Pope forbade the publication of further Litanies or their 
public use except with the approval of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites; the only exceptions made were in favor of the Litanies of 
All the Saints, the Holy Name and that of Loreto. In this way the 
Church gave our Litany its final approbation, and, in the telling 
phrase of Fr. Braun, S.J., in this way from being a Litany of Our 
Lady it became the Litany of Our Lady (cfr. Stimmen aus Maria 
Laach, LVIII, p. 437, an article which should be studied and to 
which the present writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness). 

The oldest text of our Litany is perhaps that found in an edition 
of the Office of Our Lady published in 1503 by one Dulcibelli. It 
begins just as it does today, and after the invocation Sancta Maria 
proceeds as given on page 47. 

Thus the Litany ends abruptly and without any additional prayer 
or prayers (cfr. Stimmen, etc., XLVIII, p. 579). On the story of 
the Litany of Loreto an excellent booklet by J. Sauren, “Die 
Lauretanische Litanei,” is useful. I do not know whether there is 
an English translation of the work. Another book on the subject is 
De Santi, “Litanie Lauretane” (Rome), whose article on the sub- 
ject in The Catholic Encyclopedia is within easy reach of most 
readers. 


In my next paper the Litany will be considered from the devo- 
tional and doctrinal point of view, for the text of this admirable 
prayer is likewise an abridgment of all the glorious things that have 
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been uttered through the ages concerning the mystical city of God— 
gloriosa dicta sunt de te, civitas Dei. 


Sancta Dei Genitrix 7 Regina apost . . 

Sancta Virgo Virginum Regina innocentum 

Causa nostre letitiz Regina martyr .. 

Mater Christi Regina confess . . 

Mater inviolata Regina monachorum 

Mater castissima Regina predicatorum et 

Mater purissima levitarum 

Mater intemerata Regina virginum 

Mater amabilis Regina omnium Sanctorum 

Mater divine gratiz Speculum justitiz 

Mater mirabilis Sedes Sapientiz 

Mater redemptoris Stella matutina 

Mater creatoris Spiritus Sancti sacrarium 

Mater salvatoris Turris davidica 

Mater humilitatis Turris eburnea 

Mater obedientiz Turris aurea 

Mater sanctitatis Virgo suavis 

Mater prudentiz J Virgo fidelis 

Mater cum sanctissimo filio, Virgo clementissima 
adjuva nos Virgo pulcherrima 

Janua regni coelorum Virgo veneranda 

Rosa vivifica Virgo predicanda 

Regina ccelorum Vas coronabile 

Regina angelorum Vas redemptionis 

Regina prophet - 


~~ 
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Jesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi, miserere nobis. 


(To be continued) 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Manner of Pronouncing Sentence by Collegiate Tribunal 


In a collegiate tribunal, the presiding judge shall appoint the day 
and the hour when the judges are to meet to discuss the case. The 
meeting is to be held in the court-room, unless the peculiar nature 
of the case makes another place preferable. 

On the day appointed for the meeting each judge shall have ready 
in writing his conclusions on the merits of the case and the reasons 
from fact and law which prompted his opinion on the case. These 
conclusions shall be added to the acts of the case and shall be kept 
secret. 


The judge who has acted as referee (ponens) in the case, shall 
first read his conclusions, then the other judges follow in the order 
of precedence, and finally there shall be a moderate discussion of 
the case under the direction of the presiding judge, chiefly for the 
purpose of determining the wording of the decisive part of the 


sentence. 

In the discussion each judge has the right to abandon his former 
conclusion on the case. 

If the judges do not wish to or cannot reach an agreement on the 
sentence in the first discussion, the decision may be reserved for 
another meeting, but they may not adjourn for more than one week 
(Canon 1871). 

In some cases the law requires boards of three or five judges to 
sit as a collegiate tribunal (cfr. Canon 1576). The decision or 
sentence is determined by the concordant vote of the plurality (cfr. 
Canon 1577), two out of three or at least three out of five judges. 
The sentence is, however, signed with the signatures of all the 
judges of a collegiate tribunal, even the dissenting judges. Before 
the date set for the final discussion of the case by the judges, each 
judge prepares his opinion in the case with the reasons from the 
facts and from law which induced him to arrive at his decision in 
the case. Each judge reads his opinion, and that tells how many 
are agreeing or dissenting. That opinion is not final, for after each 
has read his opinion there is to be a discussion and every judge of 
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the collegiate tribunal is free to change his opinion. The Code does 
not demand the writing of a new opinion by the judges who change 
their first opinion; in fact, the clerk of the court makes a record of 
the discussion and of the change of opinion, and the original opin- 
ions are to be preserved in the acts of the case in the form in which 
they were presented when the judges met for the purpose of coming 
to a decision on the case. If the judges do not care to come to the 
final opinion or vote on the case and the final formulation of the 
sentence in this meeting, they may defer the final decision to another 
meeting, which must be held within a week from the present session. 
Canonists discuss the case in which the collegiate tribunal is divided 
in its opinion to such an extent that no plurality for one sentence is 
obtained; for example, when each of ihe judges of a tribunal of 
three hold a different opinion, or only two out of five judges agree 
on the same opinion. There is no solution for such a case in the 
Code, and Wernz-Vidal (“De Processibus,” n. 595) call it a moral 
problem rather than a legal one. In cases concerning the validity 
of marriage, religious profession, validity or obligations of Sacred 
Orders, one would rarely have three different opinions because the 
question to be decided is whether or not the marriage, profession or 
Sacred Order was valid, or, in a case of Sacred Orders, whether 
or not one is subject to the obligations. In criminal and other cases 
the opinions of the judges may more easily be divided into three 
opinions and prevent the obtaining of a plurality opinion. It is sug- 
gested by Wernz-Vidal that the Ordinary may add two more judges 
to a tribunal of three in an effort to obtain a plurality opinion, but 
in those cases in which five judges must be employed, the Ordinary, 
according to the same authors, does not seem to have authority in 
law to add more judges. Cocchi (“De Processibus,” n. 218) is of 
the opinion that the Ordinary can take the case out of the hands of 
the judges who are unable to come to a sentence in a tribunal of 
five judges and appoint five new ones to study the acts of the case 
and give sentence, for Canon 1576, $2, permits the Ordinary to 
commit any case of great importance to a collegiate tribunal of 
three or five judges. It seems to us that criminal cases should not 
be committed to additional judges or to a new board, for, if the 
original board of judges cannot reach a plurality verdict on the guilt 
of the accused, he should be absolved by the tribunal from further 
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molestation, since Canon 1748, §2, reads: “Actore non probante, 
reus absolvitur.”” In criminal cases the diocesan prosecutor is the 
plaintiff, and, if he does not succeed in convincing the plurality of 
judges of the guilt of the accused, the law evidently demands sen- 
tence in favor of the accused. The reason why the same principle 
cannot be applied in cases concerning marriage, religious profession 
and sacred ordination is that, because of the public welfare and the 
salvation of souls, a solution must be found, if at all possible. In 
those cases in which the question of validity is the chief point to be 
decided, if two out of three or three out of five judges maintain that 
the nullity has not been proved, the sentence has to be “non constare 
de nullitate.” The Ordinary cannot after such a sentence commit 
the case to a new board of judges, but the whole case may be car- 
ried to the higher court by appeal. 


Who Writes the Sentence? 


If there is only one judge in a case, he alone frames the sentence; 
in a collegiate tribunal the judge who was appointed as referee 
(ponens) in the case (cfr. Canon 1584) frames and writes the 


sentence (Canon 1872). 

The judge who tries a case is entitled to assessors or assistants 
who help him with the legal aspects of the case, but they do not have 
the authority of the co-judges of a collegiate tribunal. Wherefore, 
the judge himself must determine the form of the sentence, which 
he, however, must frame according to the requirements given be- 
low. In a collegiate tribunal the judge who was appointed as 
referee (ponens) frames the sentence, but he is bound by the plu- 
rality of the judges’ opinion which determines the decisive part of 
the sentence. In the other parts of the sentence, the following 
Canons 1873-1875 must be observed. 


Requisites of the Sentence Issued by the Court 
The sentence must: (1) settle the controversy litigated in court, 
that is, it must absolve or condemn the defendant in reference to the 
claims or accusations made against him, giving an appropriate 
answer to each of the doubts or points of the controversy ; 
(2) determine as far as the nature of the case permits what the 
condemned party must give, do, take upon himself, suffer, or refrain 
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from; also, in what manner, at what place and time the obligation 
is to be fulfilled; 

(3) contain the reasons or motives in fact and law on which the 
decisive part of the sentence is based; 

(4) settle the question of the cost of the trial. 

In a collegiate tribunal the motives are to be taken by the referee 
who writes the sentence from those things which the judges said 
in the discussion, unless the plurality of judges has agreed on and 
determined which motives should be given in the sentence (Canon 
1873). 

Every sentence must in its opening words contain an invocation 
of the Divine Name. Furthermore, it must state—and in the fol- 
lowing order—the names of the judge or judges, of the plaintiff, 
defendant, and proxies (with the correct designation of their domi- 
cile), and of the prosecutor or defensor vinculi, if they took part in 
the trial. 


Then follows a brief statement of the case itself, together with 
the claims made by the parties. 
Finally the decisive part of the sentence prefaced by the reasons 


on which it is based. 

The sentence shall close with the date and place when and where 
it was framed, and be subscribed by the judge—or by all the 
judges, if there were several—and by the notary (Canon 1874). 

The above-mentioned rules are to be observed especially in issu- 
ing a final sentence, but, in so far as the difference of the affair 
permits, they are also to be observed in interlocutory sentences 
(Canon 1875). 

The requisites of a sentence in ecclesiastical trials are sufficiently 
clear to make comment superfluous. What is not clear is, which of 
those points are required under pain of invalidity of the sentence. 
From Canon 1894 we know that a sentence is null and void if the 
motives or reasons of the sentence are not given, if the date and the 
place when and where the sentence was issued are not stated, if one 
or several of the signatures required at the bottom of the sentence 
are missing. Concerning these signatures, there is a decision of the 
Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, July 14, 
1922 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 528), to the effect that if several 
judges conduct a trial and the sentence is subscribed to only by the 
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presiding judge and the notary of the court, the sentence is invalid. 
Therefore, all the judges of a collegiate tribunal, even those dissent- 
ing, must sign the sentence which was agreed upon by the plurality 
of the judges. The many other formalities of the sentence do not 
seem to be required under pain of nullity of the sentence, for under 
the general principle of Canon Law no precept of the Code binds 
under pain of invalidity unless the law states explicitly or equiva- 
lently that an act done otherwise than prescribed is null and void. 


Publication of the Sentence 

When a sentence has been properly framed, it should be published 
as soon as possible (Canon 1876). 

The publication of a sentence can be done in three ways; (1) by 
summoning the parties to hear the sentence solemnly read by the 
judge sitting in court; (2) by notifying the parties that the sentence 
is at the chancery of the court and giving them permission to read it 
and get copies of it; (3) where such is the custom, by sending a copy 
of the sentence to the parties by registered mail (cfr. Canon 1719), 
in which case care must be taken to have proof that the parties 
actually received the sentence (Canon 1877). 


The publication of the sentence is important, because before its 
publication it is not as yet a sentence properly so called. Until the 
sentence has been made public to the litigating parties by the official 
act of the judge or judges, the sentence has not passed out of the 
hands of the court and can be reconsidered, reversed, modified, etc., 
but after its publication the court has no further authority over the 
sentence with the exception that the law explicitly grants the court 
authority to correct material errors which were not discovered until 
after its publication. The law gives the court no authority to change 
the sentence substantially; mere correction to make it agree with 
the court records is permitted, as will be seen in the following Canon 
1878. 


Permissible Corrections after Publication of the Sentence 

If some material error has crept into a sentence, either in tran- 
scribing the decisive part of the sentence, or in relating the facts, or 
the claims of the parties, or in figures in the account (e.g., the va- 
rious items or sums which the defendant is to pay), the judge him- 
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self may correct the error. The judge shall make the correction by 
issuing a decree to that effect at the request of one of the parties, 
unless the opponent objects. If the opponent objects, it is consid- 
ered like an incidental case or question which is to be settled without 
the formalities of a trial (cfr. Canon 1840, §3) by decree of the 
judge, and this decree shall be added at the bottom of the corrected 
sentence (Canon 1878). 

As we stated above, once the sentence has been made public the 
case is out of the hands of the court that issued the sentence; its 
business in the matter settled by the sentence is finished. The only 
thing that the same court can do concerning the sentence is specified 
by the law, namely, to make corrections of mere errors in transcrib- 
ing the sentence so that what was given to the parties as the sentence 
may agree with the records of the court. As is evident, nothing new 
can be added in the sentence; only those things can be put in the 
corrected sentence which are on the court record and should have 
been copied into the sentence. 


Appeal Against the Sentence 


A party who feels aggrieved over a sentence, and also the prosecu- 
tor or defensor vinculi in cases in which either took part, have the 
right to appeal from the sentence—that is to say, have recourse to 
the superior judge against the sentence of an inferior court, unless 
it is a case (cfr. Canon 1880) in which the law does not permit 
appeal (Canon 1879). 


It is important to distinguish the appeal (appellatio) from the 
recourse (recursus). In practically all actions of one’s immediate 
Superior the law of the Church grants the subject who feels himself 
unjustly dealt with the right to have recourse to the higher authority 
in order that the subject may have protection against unjust or un- 
fair treatment by his immediate Superior. Ordinarily that recourse 
does not free the subject at once from obedience to the presumably 
unjust or unfair precepts of the immediate Superior, for relief 
comes only after the higher authority has investigated and, if the 
contention of the subject was found justified, orders are sent from 
the higher Superior to the immediate Superior to stop the unjust or 
unfair measures. An appeal, however, presupposes that the Su- 
perior or the judge in his name has in a legal trial ruled against him 
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by adverse sentence. If then he appeals to the higher court, the 
subject-matter of the trial is taken out of the hands of the inferior 
court, its sentence is suspended, and the whole matter rests with the 
higher court. In all cases in which the law permits or demands the 
presence at the trial of the prosecutor or of the defensor vinculi, 
those officials have the same right of appeal as the parties, and in 
some cases they are commanded by law to make the appeal. 


Cases in Which No Appeal Can Be Made 

There is no appeal: (1) from the sentence of the Supreme Pontiff 
himself or from the Signatura Apostolica. The reason why no ap- 
peal is possible lies in the fact that there is no higher court to appeal 
to. The Signatura Apostolica is the highest ordinary tribunal in 
the Church, ranking above the Sacred Roman Rota. The Supreme 
Pontiff himself very rarely acts as judge, perhaps not once in a 
century ; 

(2) from the sentence of a judge who has been delegated by the 
Holy See to judge a case with the clause barring appeal (appella- 
tione remota). The Apostolic See has its regular tribunals, mostly 
for the purpose of judging cases appealed to the Holy See, for, as 
Canon 1569 decrees, every Catholic who has the right to stand in 
court may appeal his case to the Holy See even from the first court 
and before sentence has been given. Technically it is a recourse, 
not an appeal, when one puts his case before the Holy See prior to 
the sentence by the court of the first instance. In some extraordi- 
nary cases the Holy See may delegate a judge instead of turning the 
case over to the regular tribunals of the Holy See, and to such dele- 
gation the Holy See may attach the clause which bars appeal. By 
a standing law the Council of Trent delegated the bishops in a num- 
ber of cases to judge as delegates of the Holy See and with the 
clause barring appeal; 

(3) from a sentence vitiated by an invalidating defect. The rea- 
son why no appeal lies from such a sentence is that it does not have 
the value of a judicial sentence, and it suffices to move the so-called 
querela nullitatis (a complaint of invalidity) against the sentence. 
The rules concerning this procedure are given in Canons 1892-1897; 

(4) from a sentence which has become a res iudicata (1.e., a defi- 
nitely settled decision). The rules concerning such a sentence and 
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the remedy against a sentence after it has become res iudicata are 
given in Canons 1902-1907. If two uniform sentences have been 
pronounced (one by the lower and one by the superior court), if the 
time for appeal was neglected, or if the law grants no appeal in a 
certain case, the case is closed and appeal is barred. Cases concern- 
ing the matrimonial, religious and clerical state can be reopened if 
new and weighty arguments for reversal of the sentence are dis- 
covered afterwards (cfr. Canon 1903) ; 

(5) from a final sentence which is based on an oath taken to end 
litigation in the case. In some cases the law permits the parties to 
take the so-called iuramentum decisorium with the approval of the 
judge, and in that case the parties have renounced their right to 
appeal. The cases in which such an oath may not be taken are stated 
in Canon 1835; 

(6) from a decree of the judge or from an interlocutory sentence 
which does not have the force of a final decree or sentence, but in 
an appeal from the final sentence one can appeal also from the de- 
crees and interlocutory sentences. An appeal from decrees and in- 
terlocutory sentences before the final sentence at the end of the trial 
would disturb the order of procedure, and therefore the law does 
not permit appeal from them. However, if one feels that such de- 
crees or interlocutory sentences have injured one’s cause, one may 
appeal from them together with the appeal from the final sentence. 
As frequently an interlocutory sentence about some minor question 
in the course of the trial may have an influence on the final sentence, 
and the same is to be said about the decrees of the judge which may 
seriously injure the cause of either plaintiff or defendant, the law 
grants appeal from them together with appeal from the final 
sentence; 

(7) from a sentence in a case in which the law demands that the 
matter be most speedily settled. An example of this kind is given in 
Canon 1616 concerning the exception or objection against the judge 
or other officials of the tribunal. The ruling of the court on the 
point whether that judge or other official is to be admitted to try 
the case is absolute and no appeal is granted; 

(8) from a sentence against a person guilty of contempt of court, 
who has not made satisfaction for his contempt. Canon 1847 rules 
that ordinarily, if one has been guilty of contempt and has not 
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within three months from the issuance of the sentence given the 
court satisfaction for his disobedience, he cannot regain the right 
of appeal. However, in marriage cases and others that never be- 
come absolutely final, the one guilty of contempt may even after 
the three months get from the judge the right to appeal provided he 
makes satisfaction to the court for his contempt; 

(9) from a sentence against a person who has explicitly and in 
writing stated that he renounced the right to appeal (Canon 1880). 
If there is question of private rights over which one has the right 
to dispose as he wills, one may in a litigation over such rights re- 
nounce the right of appeal, and if this is done in writing, either out- 
side of court in a promise to a private party or before the court, 
such written renunciation is binding and estops his appeal. In cases 
which concern the public welfare no private person can renounce the 
right of appeal; in fact, the law commands the defensor vinculi to 
appeal if the sentence of the court of first. instance is in favor of the 
nullity of marriage, religious profession, or sacred ordination. 


To Whom and How the Appeal Is to Be Presented 

The appeal must be presented to the judge from whose sentence 
appeal is taken within ten days from the notice of the publication of 
the sentence (Canon 1881). 

The appeal may be made orally before the judge sitting in court, 
if the sentence is read publicly, and the appeal must then be imme- 
diately written down by the actuary or clerk; otherwise it must be 
made in writing, unless the party cannot write (cfr. Canon 1707) 
either through lack of knowledge or some legitimate impediment 
(Canon 1882). 

According to the precepts of Canon Law, the court must make 
known to the parties the sentence which the court of the first in- 
stance has issued; this is called the publication of the sentence and 
there are three different ways of publication admitted in Canon 
1877. The ten days within which appeal can be made are to be 
counted from the day on which legal notice of the sentence was 
given to the parties (Roman Rota, March 18, 1922; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XIV, 652). The day on which notice is given does not count 
and the entire tenth day after that is available for appeal (cfr. Canon 
34, §3, n.3). The days do not count if the party was unable to act 
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within those days. The Sundays and holydays of obligation are to 
be counted in the ten days, but if the tenth day is a Sunday or holy- 
day of obligation some canonists are of the opinion that the eleventh 
day is available for appeal. The ten days’ period is peremptory, and 
the judge can neither restrict nor extend that period. 

Concerning the manner of the appeal, the law permits that it may 
be made orally before the judge who issued the sentence, in his 
court and in presence of the actuary or court clerk who is to imme- 
diately put the appeal in writing. The appellant may also make the 
appeal in writing, addressing it to the judge who issued the sentence. 
If a party cannot make the appeal in writing, he has but one way 
of making the appeal by appearing in court before the judge and 
clerk, the latter putting the appeal in writing. In our next study we 
shall explain the further steps to be taken by the appellant before the 
court of appeal. 





THE HISTORY OF VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION 
By Pauu E. Campse.t, A.M., Litt.D. 


Proponents of the modern visual education rejoice that our 
schools are becoming what they should be, educational workshops. 
The activities of the classroom give life and spirit to the work of 
the school, awaken and maintain the interest of the pupil, and im- 
part to him an eagerness to learn that makes the work a pleasure. 
The school procedure is not and never should have been a monot- 
onous asking and answering of questions. Doubtless the school 
has at times tended too much to verbalism. The formal element 
continuously threatens mental activity. Educators of vision are 
as watchmen on the tower. They must exert themselves from 
time to time to bring the school back to a closer contact with the 
world of physical objects. 

We have today entered upon a happier era. Memory is no 
longer over-emphasized. The educator aims to train the child to 
observe, to think, to discover. He does not forget that it is the 
part of the teacher to help, to guide, to inspire. But the teacher 
steps more and more into the background without any sacrifice of 
influence for good over the mind and the life of the pupil. Through 
activities which awaken and cultivate initiative, self-expression and 
self-activity, the teacher trains the pupil to do his own learning. 
Every presentation of subject-matter, every discussion and every 
drill has in view this definite purpose. Modern methods of teach- 
ing aim more and more to make teachers and pupils co-workers, 
comrades and associates in the accomplishment of a common pur- 
pose. The various devices, methods and procedures of modern 
visual education bring teachers and pupils together in this rela- 
tionship. 

Visual education, in the broad sense of the term, is not a new 
thing. Schools for ages past have made use of models, maps, dia- 
grams, pictures and various other materials and devices of the 
modern visual education. Visual images were employed in the 
dim ages of antiquity to convey information and even to teach. 
The open air village schools of ancient India used the sand as a 
blackboard. From drawings and paintings unearthed in the caves 
of France and Spain we learn much of the fauna and flora, of the 
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traits and customs of that paleolithic people. The hieroglyphics 
of ancient Egypt mark the transition from picture writing to the 
early form of the alphabet. All peoples used pictures to convey 
information. The pictures of all nations are in form and purpose 
essentially educational. Early pictographs expressed only a few 
simple ideas. The culture of these early inhabitants of now highly 
civilized countries was very rudimentary. The absolute necessity 
of visual aids needs no demonstration. The human race has de- 
pended always upon the eye more than upon any other organ of 
sense for learning about material objects. The first means of com- 
municating thought was, of course, spoken language. In the ab- 
sence of a written language a record of thought for those at a 
distance was first made through symbols. From these symbols 
there gradually evolved an alphabet. Words formed from the al- 
phabet have meaning and content only through study. 

Without any purpose of advocating the culture epoch theory, 
we note a certain similarity in the development of the individual 
today. Children need to begin their study through visual aids. 
Pictorial representation promotes interest; with children and un- 
educated adults pictorial representations attract attention and initi- 
ate interest. More mature minds are dependent in some degree 
upon the visual presentation whenever they enter upon a new field 
of study that has to do with objective realities. We need not note 
the fact that there are limits to the field of usefulness of pictures 
as an educational agency. It is evident that a person may continue 
so fully absorbed in observation that he fails to give sufficient 
attention to the exercise of other mental functions. When we 
attempt an analysis of the whole body of ideas to which man has 
occasion to give expression, we find that pictures are best calculated 
to present material objects, that is, facts to be perceived. But lan- 
guage must continue to be the medium for the expression of higher 
ideals and abstract relations. Culture has established definite stand- 
ards for language, but there is a certain carelessness and indiffer- 
ence in the selection and use of picture expression, perhaps prompted 
by the fact that picture expression is looked upon as supple- 
mentary. The mechanical processes employed are often inferior, 
and the product is often inaccurate. 

We learn much from the practice of the Church in her earliest 
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work as an educator. The Church in her educational work em- 
bodied the deepest and soundest psychological principles. The 
beautiful symbolism and the majestic ritual of the Catholic Church 
today as in all ages of her existence are visual education of the 
highest order. The ritual at first was of necessity simple. The 
larger freedom that came with Constantine allowed the Church and 
her worship to pass from the catacombs to the basilica. More 
elaborate forms were introduced, but their essential purpose was 
the same. “The Mass,” writes Dr. Pace in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, “‘appeals to the mind through the medium of sense. It com- 
bines light and color and sound, the action of the priest, and the 
dramatic movement that fills the sanctuary, especially in the more 
solemn service. Beneath these outward forms lies the inner mean- 
ing. The altar itself, in every detail, is full of a symbolism that 
brings vividly to mind the life and personality of Christ, the work 
of redemption, and the enduring sacrifice of the cross.” Every 
ceremony of the liturgy strives to convey a lesson through eye and 
ear to the highest faculties of the soul. The liturgy thus becomes 
an application on a large scale of those principles which underlie 
all teaching—appeal to the senses, association, apperception, ex- 
pression and imitation. The Church did not theorize, she did not 
analyse psychologically, but under the instruction of her Founder 
she incorporated in her liturgy those elements which were best 
fitted to teach men the truth and lead them to act in conformity 
with the Gospel. Modern education today has adopted for its own 
purposes the psychological principles employed by the Church from 
the earliest ages. 

When we say of visual education that it is an organized depart- 
ment of instruction based, not upon subject-matter, but upon a 
method of presentation, we have the modern feature. Visual edu- 
cation, according to the Encyclopedia Britannica, is a term used in 
the United States to designate those forms of instruction in which 
use is made of prepared visual aids, such as models, maps and 
charts, mounted pictures, lantern slides, films for the projection 
of still pictures, stereographs, and motion picture films. As a 
method it belongs to one of the senses, the sense of sight. We 
have no other method based upon an appeal to, or the special- 
ized use of, a certain sense. There is no department of auditory 
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education, of tactual, kinesthetic, gustatory, or olfactory education. 

Visual education is no recent invention. There are modern 
educators who are looked upon as the pioneers of the modern move- 
ment. Perhaps foremost among these is John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1671), the famous realist who gave the world the first il- 
lustrated textbook, in his Orbis Pictus (or “The World Illus- 
trated”). Passages from his writings are frequently quoted by 
advocates of the modern visual education. Thus, he writes: “As 
far as possible men are to be taught to become wise, not by books 
but by the heavens, the earth, oaks and beeches; that is, they must 
learn to know and to examine things themselves and not the testi- 
mony and observing of others.” Froebel (1782-1852), following 
the principles enunciated by Pestalozzi (1746-1827), became an- 
other modern pioneer in visual education. Froebel believed in de- 
veloping the senses of sight and touch and employed visual aids in 
his famous kindergarten. 

But if we accord Comenius the honor of the title of father of 
visual education, should we not name as its grandfather the Indian 
teacher who first drew pictures in the sand, and should we not 
name as its great-grandfather that paleolithic man who gave us his 
message through pictures on stones long before the invention of 
the alphabet? In a word, visual aids are as old as education. There 
is no form of education in which the picture has not been used to 
aid in the work of teaching. 

The invention of photography gave a great impetus to education 
through the use of pictures. -Cheap reproduction made pictures 
accessible to all. Niepce secured the first permanent photographs 
in 1822. The art of photography made possible the stereoscope 
and the lantern slide. As to forms or types, pictures are prints, or 
lantern slides, or films. A stereograph is a pair of photograph 
prints so made as to bring out the third dimension, or depth. It has 
a distinct advantage where perspective is to be observed. The lan- 
tern slide is a photographic positive on a glass plate, that can be 
projected on a screen. 

The motion picture is a new form of illustration that came into 
common use in the beginning of the twentieth century. The mo- 
tion picture employs all the methods of picturization previously 
invented. “Motion pictures,” says Dr. Rogers, “are a method of 
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communicating thought by means of a series of photographs pro- 
jected in rapid succession to simulate action.” Authorities differ 
widely in their estimates of the motion picture. Proponents of 
visual education point to the fact that the motion picture has been 
used for educational purposes since its original presentation to the 
American public at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. But there 
are other authorities who claim that the first function of the motion 
picture is entertainment, and that it lends itself very imperfectly to 
educational work. Certainly the psychological principles underly- 
ing the proper use of motion pictures have not been properly ap- 
plied to the production of many modern educational films. But 
an enlightened effort is now being made to have the educational 
film serve the purposes of education. It goes without saying that 
material must not be introduced merely as interesting and extraor- 
dinary—a sin that has been frequently committed in the past— 
but the material presented must have a direct connection with the 
subject under investigation. We do not here seek to examine in 
detail the defects and the merits of the motion picture as an edu- 
cational agency. That shall be done in a later article in this series. 

Visual education in the modern sense of the term is a new move- 
ment. Its disciples have made for it extravagant claims and have 
been guilty of much loose thinking regarding the psychological 
principles that must govern the use of visual methods. The sense 
of sight may be a better avenue for the acquirement of experience 
than are the other senses (particularly hearing), but this does not 
prove that there is any conflict between sight and the other senses. 
Various enthusiasts have supported extravagant claims by un- 
founded assertions about the superiority of the sense of sight in 
the gaining of knowledge. The 87% myth is a case in point. Some 
years ago a magazine published a circle graph demonstrating that 
87% of our knowledge was gained through the sense of sight. It 
was modestly claimed that psychologists agreed on this. Commer- 
cial moving picture interests and some educators made extensive 
use of the graph. When Hollis attempted to run down the source, 
he found that the editor knew none of the psychologists, and that 
the author of the statement was a prominent business man who did 
not know any of the psychologists but had heard a preacher make 
the claim in a sermon. 
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But psychologists of note have recently given much study to 
visual education and have arrived at a sounder and more acceptable 
theory. An investigation made at the University of Chicago with 
the aid of a grant from the Commonwealth Fund reached a more 
moderate estimate of the essential place and value of the visual 
method. There is no conflict between the sense of sight and the 
sense of hearing or any of the other senses. There is a contrast 
between the direct experience (that is, the perception of material 
objects) and the indirect experience (namely, abstract or general- 
ized thought). To put it more concretely, there is a contrast be- 
tween sense perception and language. They are not opposed; 
the senses supplement one another just as sense perception and lan- 
guage must supplement each other. Nihil est in intellectu nisi prius 
fuerit in sensu, is a principle that demands visual education but 
in no way excludes the operation of the other senses. No one 
questions the value of the sense of vision as a source of educative 
experience. It is especially adapted to exhibit relationships of a 
very definite and exact nature —as, for instance, those of space. 
But the sensations of hearing are best adapted to serve the develop- 
ment of language. In a word, the correct educative process em- 
ploys each sense for its own proper purpose. 

Visual education or instruction has become very general. The 
graph, the diagram, the picture, are all widely used. Newspapers 
supplement statements with copious pictorial representations de- 
signed to clarify statements and make the news readable. The very 
abundance of illustrations sometimes dissipates the attention of the 
reader. Practically all advertisements use pictures. The appeal 
to the eye through the pictorial representation is thought most ef- 
fective. Statistical data are clarified by graphs and pictures. 

Advocates of the motion picture sometimes speak of it as it 
were the one legitimate and efficient medium of visual education. 
It does play an important part, but the motion picture is not well 
adapted for the observation of any of the aspects of material things 
other than motion. It has some supplementary educational value in 
showing processes when other related facts are known. But it has 
no distinct value for representing objects that are static as, for in- 
stance, buildings, works of art. 

Public museums gave a great impulse to visual education. Art 
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galleries and museums are, in a sense, merely visual aids. They 
serve as the storehouses of knowledge, and will always be a potent 
factor in the promotion of visual education. But the motion pic- 
ture, the museum, the lantern slide and the stereograph serve first 
of all to bring the world to the child; we do our work more effec- 
tively when we bring the child to the world—to park, to field, to 
forest—where he can study nature in her own dominion, where 
nature can give an intelligent answer to all his questions and con- 
firm his belief in the existence of God. Perhaps the most serious 
defect of visual education is the fact that it is given too little to 
the child’s contact with his environment. Psychological study would 
convince the visual educator that he must first bring the child into 
contact with the world, as far as possible, and then bring the rest 
of the world to the child through objects and pictorial represen- 
tations. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Obligation of Tourists Towards Local Church Law 


Question: When a feast commanded by universal church law is in a 
certain locality transferred, let us say, to the following Sunday, does it 
then become a feast commanded merely by particular law? The question 
is involved in the following moral case: John travelling in Canada learns 
that there the Feast of the Assumption is celebrated on the Sunday after 
August 15 and that the vigil with fast and abstinence is observed on the 
Saturday previous to the Sunday instead of September 14 and 15, respectively. 
Assuming that in this case he is not bound by any law, John does not 
attend Mass on August 15, nor does he fast and abstain on August 14 or 
on the Saturday following. PEREGRINUS. 


Answer: Concerning the general rules of the Church (e.g., holy- 
days of obligation and days of fast and abstinence prescribed by the 
Code of Canon Law for the Catholic of the Latin Rite throughout 
the whole world), Canon 14, §1, n.3, states that tourists are bound 
by those laws even though they are not in force in the place of their 
regular domicile. On the other hand, the same Canon states that 
the tourists are not bound if these general laws are not in force in 
the place where they are travelling, though they are in force in the 
place where they ordinarily reside. Wherefore, if a Catholic from 
the United States travels in Canada or any other country where, for 
instance, the feast of Corpus Christi, Sts. Peter and Paul, or St. 
Joseph (feasts abolished by the Holy See for the United States) 
is of obligation, this Catholic from the United States is bound to 
hear Holy Mass on this day. The same rule applies to the days 
of fast and abstinence of the Code, so that the Catholic from the 
United States is bound by those days observed in the country where 
he is travelling though some of those days of fast and abstinence 
have been abolished by the Holy See for the United States. 

A Catholic from the United States who travels in a country 
where the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin has been abolished as a 
holyday of obligation, or has been transferred to the following Sun- 
day, need not hear Mass on August 15. If the fast and abstinence 
has been transferred to the Saturday before the Sunday following 
August 15, the American tourist is bound to fast and abstain on that 
Saturday. If, however, he had been in the United States on August 
14 (on which day the vigil fast and abstinence is kept in the United 
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States according to the general law), and then finds himself in a 
country where that vigil fast and abstinence is kept at a later date, 
he is not bound again to observe the fast and abstinence, for canon- 
ists are agreed that the same precept need not be fulfilled twice, and 
he would not be obliged to keep fast and abstinence on Saturday, 
provided he does not give scandal by eating meat. 

Concerning the two days a week in Lent when both fast and 
abstinence are to be observed (namely, Fridays and Saturdays), the 
Holy See has ruled that, if the Saturday abstinence has been trans- 
ferred to Wednesday by the Holy See and a neighboring country 
keeps Fridays and Saturdays, people travelling between the two 
countries may abstain from flesh meat either on Wednesday or Sat- 
urday, so that if they have abstained on Wednesday in their own 
country and travel on Saturday in the country where Saturday is 
kept, they need not keep the Saturday, provided scandal is avoided 
(Sacred Congregation of the Council, February 9, 1924; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XVI, 94). 


May Small Host Be Used in Ostensorium? 


Question: Father X. has an ostensorium the lunette of which will only 
accommodate a small host. He was told that the use of a small host for 
Benediction was forbidden. Fr. Augustine, in his “Liturgical Law,” says 
the host should be a large one, indicating a decet but not a debet. Father X. 
cannot buy a new monstrance at the present time. Is there positive legis- 
lation on the matter? SACERDOS, 


Answer: There is no legislation on the size of the altar breads, 
but a well-established custom which has practically the force of law 
demands that the host for Holy Mass and for Benediction be much 
larger than the hosts used for Holy Communion of the faithful. As 
to the host for Benediction, many monstrances have a small lunette 
which necessitates the cutting down of the size of the large host, 
and some smaller monstrances have a lunette which accommodates 
only a small host. Since there is no regulation on the size of the 
monstrance and its lunette, we do not think that a priest need trouble 
himself about the matter. Whatever the size of the lunette is, care 
should be taken that the host fills the lunette so that it presents a 
neat appearance. Besides, the Holy See has prescribed that the host 
rest on the metal ring of the lunette and not lie loose between the 
glass covers. We are certain that there is no need of being too 
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anxious about the size of the Benediction hosts, for moralists hold 
that a priest may say Mass with a small host, even when there is no 
necessity of saying Mass but for mere devotion, if he should not 
have at hand a large host (cfr. Noldin, 2oth ed., IIT, n.107). 


Double Impediment of Consanguinity and Mistake of Request 
for Dispensation from One Impediment Only 


Question: John and Jane are related to each other in the second degree 
of consanguinity and also in the third. A dispensation is asked and 
obtained for the second degree, but no mention is made of the third degree 
when applying for the dispensation. Does the dispensation from the second 
degree implicitly grant dispensation from the third in virtue of Canon 1052? 
Are the parties validly married? PAROCHUs. 


Answer: Canon 1052 applies, for it states that the dispensation is 
valid though no mention was made (by mistake) of another impedi- 
ment of the same species in an equal or inferior degree. If the 
omission of the application for the second impediment happened by 
mere error so that there was no wilful concealment of the truth, the 
Church by the law expressed in Canon 1052 supplies the defect and 
grants the dispensation from the omitted impediment of the same 
species and in a degree equal or inferior to the one mentioned in the 
request for dispensation. If the second impediment was deliberately 
concealed by the parties, or if the pastor, though knowing of it, 
purposely failed to mention the second impediment in his applica- 
tion for the dispensation, there is room for doubting the validity of 
the dispensation. Canon 1052 seems to speak of error only, not of 
fraud or deceit. Besides, there is the ancient rule of Canon Law 
that nobody may derive benefit (of ecclesiastical concessions) 
through fraud or deceit. In any case, Canon 1052 seems to speak 
about error only, and therefore excludes what has been done know- 
ingly and intentionally. There is no reason why the Church should 
grant the dispensation, if a wrong degree of consanguinity or affinity 
was deliberately put in the petition or if a double or triple blood 
relationship was intentionally suppressed in the request for a dis- 
pensation. 


Priests’ Vacation and Salary during Absence 


Question: The Code of Canon Law allows a priest two months’ vacation 
with salary. Now, should a priest take three months’ vacation (not having 
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had any for several years), is he entitled to more than two months’ salary 
during his absence? An favores sint ampliandi in hoc casu? 
SACERDOs. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law speaks about the vacation that 
the pastors are entitled to (cfr. Canon 465), but nothing is stated 
about the salary. The matter must be left to the local ecclesiastical 
authorities, for the general law of the Church could not conveniently 
legislate on the matter because of the widely different systems in 
vogue in the various countries, provinces and dioceses, by which the 
temporal affairs of the parishes and of the men serving the parishes 
are regulated. In most parishes of the United States there is no 
endowment of the parochial benefice from the revenue of which the 
pastor may get his support and provide for the maintenance of the 
assistant priests. The revenue of a parish is usually obtained by 
collections in church, pew rent, and perhaps annual assessment of 
adult members of the parish. All the various sources of income and 
the sum total got in a year has to be used for all the needs of the 
parish, paying of interest on debt, salaries for the teaching Sisters, 
sexton and other employees, maintenance of the buildings, and 
salaries of the pastor and the assistants. There is no rule in the 
Code of Canon Law by which one could determine how much under 
our system of parish financing belongs to the pastor, how much to 
the assistant priests, and how much is to go towards the other needs 
of the parish. Even a plenary council of all the dioceses of the 
United States could not lay down a few general rules on the matter 
to apply to all the dioceses, because the local conditions in a vast 
country like the United States differ so much that no adequate gen- 
eral set of rules on the temporalities of parishes could be formulated. 
The only satisfactory and practical rule is that each diocese have its 
own statutes on the matter. If then our correspondent inquires 
about the salary during vacation, nobody can give him a rule from 
the general law of the Church applicable to the case. The only rule 
and answer to his question must be sought in the statutes of his 
diocese. If those statutes permit that the substitute of the pastor 
may get proper remuneration from the general funds of the parish, 
or if they ordain that the pastor pay him from his own salary, the 
statute is decisive in the matter. If there is no statute covering this 
particular point, the established custom of the diocese must be fol- 
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lowed. In any case, the general law of the Church has no ruling 
on the matter. 


Proper Calendar to be Followed in Office and Mass 
in Some Churches and Chapels of Religious 


Question: Please answer the following questions: 

(1) A Benedictine Father has been appointed as pastor to a parish belong- 
ing to the secular clergy for the term of six months until the bishop is 
able to place a secular priest in charge of the parish. This Benedictine 
Father of course follows his Calendar or Ordo for Mass and Office in this 
church. Are visiting priests obliged to follow the Benedictine Ordo for 
Mass in that church during the pastorate of the Benedictine Father? 

(2) The Benedictine Sisters at the motherhouse have a secular priest 
say Mass for them every day and perform other duties of a chaplain, though 
he does not reside at the institution. These Benedictine Sisters say the 
Benedictine Office in choir. What Ordo for Mass should the chaplain 
follow? What Ordo should a Benedictine Father follow if he says Mass 
there? 

(3) In case a resident Benedictine Father is appointed to be chaplain for 
the period of one year, what Ordo for Mass is he to follow, and what 
Ordo is followed by a secular priest who may say Mass there? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: The general rule of the sacred liturgy is that in all secu- 
lar churches the diocesan Ordo is to be followed by all priests who 
say Mass in the churches of the secular priests. In churches placed in 
charge of Religious Orders or Congregations who have a Calendar 
of their own, the Calendar of the Religious must be followed by all 
priests, religious or secular, who say Mass there, provided the church 
has been entrusted to the Order or Congregation in perpetuity or 
for an indefinite length of time (Decreta Authentica S.C.R.,n.4051). 
The only exception to this rule is that, if a cathedral church is con- 
fided to a religious Order or Congregation, the Calendar of the 
diocese has to be followed in the Masses celebrated at the cathedral. 
The rules for churches apply also to public oratories (e.g., the mis- 
sion chapels attached to parishes) and to semi-public oratories (¢.g., 
the chapels in convents, hospitals, seminaries, etc.). Cfr. Decreta 
Authentica S.C.R., n.4248 ad III. 


However, if chapels in convents, hospitals, orphanages, etc., are in 
the hands of religious Sisterhoods who have a Calendar of their 
own, all priests, secular or religious, who say Holy Mass there must 
follow the proper Calendar of the religious Sisterhood, provided 
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that the Sisterhood is by its constitutions entitled to its own Cal- 
endar. Generally speaking, only Sisterhoods with solemn vows 
(cloistered nuns) have a Calendar of their own, but the Holy See, 
when approving the Constitutions, may approve the use of a proper 
Calendar also for other Sisterhoods. Again, the Holy See has al- 
lowed the Franciscan Third Order Sisterhoods (communities with 
simple vows) who are aggregated to either the Friars Minor, or the 
Conventuals, or the Capuchins, to follow the Calendar of the re- 
spective Order to which they are aggregated. Therefore, all priests, 
secular or religious, who say Mass in their chapels must follow the 
proper Calendar of the Order. If nuns with solemn vows (e.g., 
Poor Clares, Carmelites, etc.) are obliged by their Constitutions to 
recite the whole Divine Office according to the Calendar of the re- 
spective Order of men, the Masses said in their chapels must con- 
form to the same Calendar. 

Concerning the Benedictine Sisterhoods with simple vows, Father 
Augustine (“Liturgical Law,” 28) says that, “if they were affiliated 
by Rome with Benedictine Fathers, the logical sequence would be 
that the Benedictine priest, when saying Mass in such a chapel, 
should follow his own, not the diocesan Ordo.”. We do not know all 
that goes with such affiliation, but it seems that, unless the permis- 
sion to follow the Benedictine Calendar is explicitly granted to those 
Sisters, the affiliation alone does not entitle them to its use in their 
chapels. — : 


Modern Business and the Rights of Labor 


Question: It is said that modern inventors like Thomas Edison have done 
more harm than good by their inventions. For example, through the 
invention and perfection of the dial system of the Bell Telephone Company 
thousands of workers all over the country have been put out of work. 
In a well-known midwestern city a machine was installed for the production 
of cereals which automatically put seven hundred people out of work. Now, 
the question is asked what is the morality of throwing hundreds and thou- 
sands of working people out of employment by the installation of modern 
machinery? It is said that, if these modern inventions were forbidden, there 
would be less unemployment, less unemployment would create greater demand 
for products inasmuch as the laboring classes would have earned money 
with which to buy, and thus the wheels of industry would keep on moving. 
If the owners of large industries may install machines that put men out 
of work, what is to be done with the thousands thrown out of employment 
by such methods? A concrete reply will be appreciated. 

HoMIetic READER. 
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Answer: If we could solve the problem that our correspondent 
alludes to, we should have reason to bless God a thousand times. 
The seriousness of the situation is apparent just at this time, and 
one need not be a prophet to predict that, unless employment can be 
secured for the millions out of work and suffering from want of the 
necessaries of life, great upheavals are bound to come and devastate 
the country with violence and bloodshed. It is quite evident that 
the present social order must undergo great changes to adapt itself 
to the new conditions created by the new inventions applied in the 
various industries. One would hardly say that the inventions are 
an evil, and it would be rather strange if the marvellous achieve- 
ments in that line should be cast aside. However, if men want to 
have the advantages of the mechanical skill and power, there must 
be a readjustment of the conduct of industries, readjustment of the 
distribution of farming land and methods of selling the produce 
of the land. When the crisis has become more acute, it will be too 
late to think of what can and should be done, for the millions of un- 
employed will not continue to beg for a morsel of bread forever, 
but will try to take matters in their own hands, forced thereto by the 
inactivity of those who could bring relief or could at least make an 
honest attempt. However, the majority of the rich and powerful 
do not seem to notice the misery of the working people; otherwise 
they would have forestalled many a revolution in the past. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


The Federal Council of Churches and the Encyclical 
Caritate Christi 


Rev. Editors: 

Referring to Msgr. Belford’s article in your September issue on the 
widespread apathy manifested in Catholic circles towards the Pope’s 
appeal for a campaign of prayer and penance in the prevailing 
economic crisis, it is interesting to notice that, through the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the heads of twenty-six 
Protestant denominations have issued a call to their 23,000,000 mem- 
bers to engage in prayer during the week of October 2-8 next. In ideas 
and to some extent even in language, this call displays such a similarity 
to the Encyclical Caritate Christi that it is difficult to imagine that the 
former was not suggested by the latter. Would it not be most appro- 
priate if the October devotions this year were linked up with the Holy 
Father’s campaign of prayer and atonement? If this were done, I 
believe that the attendance at and the earnest participation of the faith- 


ful in these services would be greatly enhanced. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
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CASUS MORALIS 
Excuses from Censures 
By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litr.D. 


Case.—Caius through his own fault became seriously intoxicated, 
and while in that state ordered his wife, Sempronia, to have an abor- 
tion performed a week later, threatening very severe consequences if 
his wishes were not complied with. On becoming sober he realized 
what he had done and recalled that abortion brings excommunication 
on those concerned in it. Nevertheless, he decided to let matters stand 
as they were. Before the operation took place, however, Caius was 
taken seriously ill in another city, and he made his confession without 
being able to do anything to prevent the abortion. Sempronia, dread- 
ing the wrath of her husband, had the operation performed as ordered, 
and it took place shortly after his repentance. 


Solution.—Question I.—Did Caius incur the excommunication 
decreed against the procurers of abortion? 


Answer—Two excuses might be offered to free Caius from the 
censure, which we are supposing affects him as the mandans, 
namely, his state of intoxication at the time he ordered the crime 
and his repentance before the effect occurred. 


(1) First as to intoxication. The penalty of excommunication, 
being grave, is not incurred except for a serious fault (see Canon 
2218, §2), and consequently if there is some mental disturbance 
which makes the sin only venial, the sinner does not fall under the 
censure. Now, if intoxication is involuntary, it takes away or 
diminishes the responsibility, according as it deprives a delinquent 
entirely or only partially of his reason; and, if voluntary, it lessens 
imputability, unless it was sought deliberately with a view to the 
offense (Canon 2201, §3). Caius was voluntarily drunk, but he 
likely did not realize fully at the time the malice of the crime he 
was ordering. However, he did nothing to remove the influence of 
his drunken threats after he became sober, and thus he did contract 
the guilt of serious sin as soon as he perceived the evil he had done 
and decided to let it work out its consequences. We conclude, there- 
fore, that had he continued in that state of mind until the accom- 
plishment of the abortion, he would have fallen under the censure. 
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But as he repented before the commission of the crime, this gives a 
new aspect to the case. 

(2) Next, therefore, as to the repentance. There are various 
opinions of canonists on this point. Some hold that it excuses from 
the censure, since censures are incurred only by those who are obsti- 
nate (Canon 2242), and a person who repents before his crime has 
been completed is not obstinate. This is the opinion of Cappello 
(n.132) and others, and Vermeersch (n. 551) agrees except that he 
teaches the necessity of absolution of the sin and the insufficiency of 
remission through contrition alone. Canon 2242 declares that con- 
tumacy ceases when there is both repentance and satisfaction, at 
least in promise, and this seems to support the affirmative view. 
Other canonists, however, say that repentance does not excuse from 
the censure. Their argument is that censures are decreed against 
such sins as are externally completed and internally contumacious, 
and that repentance before the sin has produced its fruit does not 
free the past act of those two qualities, though it does free the sinner 
here and now of his guilt. Regret that one did what will bring 
harm to another does not prevent the harm from happening; re- 
pentance for a sin which one committed with knowledge of its evil 
and its penalty does not set aside the fact that the sin was con- 
tumacious when committed. This interpretation, which is defended 
by Noldin (nn. 92, 93), Pruemmer (n. 484,3) and many others, 
seems to us more probable, and hence we believe Caius incurred the 
censure. 


Question 2.—Did Sempronia incur the excommunication ? 


Answer.—The reason for doubt in Sempronia’s case is the fact 
that she acted under threats and great fear. Some canonists refuse 
to excuse in such a case, arguing that fear lessens but does not re- 
move responsibility, and consequently that per se the sin remains 
grave in spite of the fear, and is subject to the excommunication. 
They say this is especially true in case of an offense intrinsically 
evil, such as abortion (Canon 2205, §3). The common opinion, 
however, excuses not only the woman but any delinquent. It is 
true, say its defenders, that grave fear does not necessarily change 
the sin from mortal to venial; yet, the Code (Canon 2229, §3, n. 3) 
declares that grave fear excuses from penalties late sententie except 
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in certain special cases there mentioned, and it is not apparent how 
abortion can be classed among those special cases (Woywod, 
n.2205). This opinion is more probable, because the serious pen- 
alty of excommunication is used by the Church in punishment of 
obstinate crimes, and obstinacy means that one contemns the higher 
spiritual interests of faith, religion and the good of souls, or at least 
without any serious external pressure decides to violate what the 
Church under grave penalty forbids. Abortion is against the nat- 
ural law; but it does not belong to the class of sins that offend 
higher spiritual interests, and being as a rule secret, it is not of its 
nature a sin that does public damage to souls. Abortion is also 
against ecclesiastical law, but ecclesiastical precepts and penalties do 
not bind so rigorously that grave fear may not serve as an excuse 
from them. Hence we believe that Sempronia is free from the 
censure. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Bahama Islands Separated from the Archdiocese of New York 
and Erected into a Prefecture Apostolic 

The document which reports the separation of the Bahama 
Islands from the Archdiocese of New York, though that separa- 
tion was made several years ago, is for the first time published in 
the August issue of the present year of the Acta Apostolice Sedis. 
The great distance between the archdiocese and the islands and 
other circumstances made it advisable to cut off the islands from 
New York, and erect them into a Prefecture Apostolic (Apostolic 
Constitution, March 21, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 257). 


Prefecture Apostolic of Hudson Bay Elevated to Rank of 
Vicariate Apostolic 

When through the grace of God and the labors of the mission- 
aries the Catholic missions have reached a high state of develop- 
ment, the Holy See is wont to comply with the desire of those 
missions to raise them to the dignity of a Vicariate Apostolic and 
give them a bishop who under the title of Vicar Apostolic governs 
the district. Wherefore, the Holy See having ascertained the prog- 
ress Of the missions in Hudson Bay raises that territory to the 
rank of a Vicariate Apostolic (Letters Apostolic, December 21, 
1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 259). 


Book by Benedict Croce Placed on Index 

The book entitled “Storia d’Europa nel secolo decimonono” 
(History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century), by Benedict Croce, 
published by Laterza at Bari, 1932, has been put on the Index of 
Forbidden Books. The Sacred Congregation remarks that the con- 
demnation of this individual work does not mean to say that other 
works of the same author are free from errors but it reserves judg- 
ment on them (Holy Office, July 15, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIV, 269). 


Concerning the Age for Confirmation 
To the question whether Canon 788 is to be understood in such 
a way that the Sacrament of Confirmation in the Latin Church 


may not be conferred on children until they have reached about 
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the seventh year of age except in the cases mentioned in the same 
Canon, the Holy See had answered that the child should ordinarily 
be about seven years of age before receiving Confirmation (June 
7, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedts, XXIII, 353). 

However, in Spain and elsewhere, especially in South America, 
it is customary to confirm the children before the use of reason, 
even immediately after Baptism. Wherefore, the Sacred Congre- 
gation was requested to answer whether that custom may still be 
observed. The Sacred Congregation answered on February 27, 
1932, that the custom may be continued, but that, unless there are 
grave and just reasons why the Confirmation should not be de- 
layed, the Catholic people ought to be taught that the general law 
of the Church of the Latin Rite requires the children to be in- 
structed in the Catholic doctrine before they receive Confirmation. 

Lest there be a misunderstanding concerning this matter, the 
Sacred Congregation explains that ordinarily Confirmation should 
follow Baptism because it is the completion and perfection of the 
Sacrament of Baptism, and Holy Communion should come after 
Confirmation. Nevertheless, one should not think that the chil- 
dren who have reached the years of discretion are to be prohibited 
from receiving Holy Communion, though they have not yet had a 
chance to receive Confirmation (Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, June 30, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 271). 


Concerning the Treatment of Matrimonial Cases in the Curias 
of Local Ordinaries 

(1) Bishops and other local Ordinaries shall once a year, in the 
month of January, beginning with the year 1933, report to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments either directly or through 
the Apostolic Nuncios or Delegates the names of the diocesan 
judge and the other judges, of the defensor vinculi, the actuary and 
advocates of their Curia appointed for the matrimonial court, and 
indicate the academic degrees possessed by each, or shall at least 
give a statement as to their prudence and canonical knowledge. 

(2) The sum of money which the parties are required to deposit 
with the diocesan tribunal should be stated, also the list of taxes 
or charges which are usually demanded for every case, including 
the allowances for the advocates and the experts when employed. 
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Statement should be made concerning the manner in which gratui- 
tous court services were rendered to the poor according to Canons 
1908-1916. 

(3) A statement shall be made of the number of matrimonial 
cases which have been introduced, which are still pending, and 
which have been decided either in the first or second instance. For 
each of those cases the following must be stated: (a) the date of its 
introduction and of its settlement in either instance; (b) under 
what plea of nullity the case was treated; (c) the reason of com- 
petency of the court; (d) whether the case was decided in favor 
of nullity or of validity of the marriage both in the first and the 
second instance (if the party asking for declaration of nullity of 
the marriage, perhaps under several heads, was successful, the rea- 
son why the decision was for nullity shall be stated) ; (e) how the 
defensor vinculi performed his duties, and whether the parties, or 
one of them, made use of an advocate or procurator. 

(4) A statement shall be also given of the number of cases in- 
troduced by the petition of a party but rejected from the beginning 
because they were considered not to have a solid reason for an 
action. 

The Sacred Congregation requests the local Ordinaries to send 
through the Apostolic Nuncios or Delegates (or directly, if there 
is no such representative of the Holy See in their country), within 
the first three months of the year 1933, a report of all the matri- 
monial cases tried in their Curias within the three years past, viz., 
1930-1932. In this report all the points enumerated above—except 
that under n. 3, a-c suffices—shall be stated. 

If some local Ordinaries have very few priests and cannot have 
a matrimonial court of competent men to conduct the trial of cases 
in a manner becoming the importance of the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage, they should not hesitate to inform the Sacred Congregation 
which will make provision that some other better equipped diocese 
of the same ecclesiastical province or region may take over the 
matrimonial cases. 

If an archdiocese or a diocese has been appointed as the court 
of the second instance and feels itself unable to handle more than 
its own matrimonial cases, the Sacred Congregation should be 
informed and it will appoint some other archdiocese or diocese as 
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the court of the second instance, saving always the right to appeal 
the cases to the Sacred Roman Rota according to Canon 1599. 

The reports of the local Ordinaries on marriage cases shall be 
submitted by the Sacred Congregation to a committee of Consul- 
tors, and, if necessary, the Sacred Congregation will request the 
Supreme Pontiff to have the matrimonial courts investigated by 
an Apostolic Visitor. 

The foregoing rules should not be considered too severe and 
troublesome because the inviolable bond of marriage is at stake, 
and the cases should be settled within the time prescribed by Canon 
1630 because in many cases it is imperative that a decision should 
be given without delay (Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
July 1, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 272). 


New Feast of St. Gabriel, February 27 

The Holy See orders that beginning with the year 1934 the feast 
of St. Gabriel, of the Passionist Fathers, is to be inserted in the 
universal calendar under date of February 27, as a festum duplex. 
The oration and special lessons for the second and third nocturns 
and for the Mass are published in the issue of August, 1932, of 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis (Sacred Congregation of Rites, April 
13, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 275-280). 


Declarations of the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation 
of the Code 


(1) Concerning the Concursus for Appointment to Parishes.— 
Must the concursus spoken of in Canon 459, §4, be observed in 
the appointment of a pastor to a newly created parish? Answer: No. 

(2) Concerning Public Impediments of Marriage.— Does it 
suffice to make a public impediment in the sense of Canon 1037 
when the fact from which the impediment arises is public? 
Answer: Yes. 

(3) Concerning the Separation of Married Persons.—(a) Is 
the separation for reasons mentioned in Canon 1131, §1, to be 
decided in the administrative way (not by formal trial)? Answer: 
Yes, unless the Ordinary commands otherwise either of his own 
accord or at the petition of the parties. 


(b) In the cases of separation spoken of in Canon 1131, §1, is 
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the same form to be observed in the second instance as that fol- 
lowed in the first instance? Answer: Yes. (June 25, 1932; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 284). 


Pontifical Appointments 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. James Kearney, D.D., has been 
appointed Bishop of Salt Lake. 
The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Denis J. Kane and Connell A. 
McHugh (Diocese of Scranton). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of November 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Existence of Evil 
By Asert Woop, D.D. 
“Suffer both to grow until the harvest” (Matt., xiii. 30). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Questions concerning the existence of evil. 


II. False philosophical explanations: Dualism, Monism. 


III. The Catholic solution: (a) based on Revelation; (b) ulti- 
mately a@ mystery. 


IV. Practical conclusions. 


The existence of evil has ever been a perplexing subject for 
human thought. Man feels himself thwarted in many ways. He 
must submit to physical weakness, dissolution and decay. He must 
often endure mental agony, anxiety and remorse. He feels the full 
development of his powers restricted by these and similar afflictions. 
He asks how all this can be reconciled with the existence of a good 
and merciful God. 


Again, man feels his nature tending towards that of which his 
conscience disapproves. He sees in himself and others the effects of 
a certain lack of harmony between nature and conscience. He 
learns and is convinced that these effects are not even limited to this 
earthly life but can carry their influence into the future and the 
supernatural order. Thus, he is taught that he may be for all eter- 
nity in disgrace and suffering in consequence of some act committed 
here according to the tendencies of his nature. How then, he asks, 
if God created him for happiness, could He give him such tendencies 
to evil? 

Again, man sees the powers of the universe as though at war 
with one another. He witnesses convulsions of the land and sea by 
earthquakes, hurricanes and cyclones. He experiences the climatic 
inclemencies and other confusions resulting from such events. Can 
these things be the work of a wise Creator, he asks. Do they exhibit 
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that harmony and beauty and design and order which one would 
expect to find in the work of a master-craftsman? 

That these questions have ever occupied the minds of men is fur- 
ther testified to by the fact that in all ages they have formed a com- 
mon theme for imaginative and dramatic setting. Man’s struggles 
against himself, or against what is dramatically conceived as his 
fate or destiny, have ever thrilled the multitudes. In a modern 
drama, for example, the “man who played God” when afflicted with 
deafness asks resentfully and despairingly how a merciful God—to 
whom, as the Bible says, the fall of a sparrow is a matter of con- 
cern—could permit him to be deprived of his hearing, thereby deny- 
ing him the pleasures of music, his chief happiness in life and in 
which he was entirely absorbed. When also a friend remarks for 
his comfort that he may find happiness through his other senses, and 
that the beauty of God is revealed to us in the flowers and other 
elements of nature, he asks ironically how the same good God can 
be the cause of all the human misery and suffering to be seen on 
every side in a great city. Two thousand years ago a pagan phi- 
losopher, Lucretius, had argued similarly that the world could in no 
wise be divinely made, so great are the defects with which it stands 
encumbered (De Rerum Natura, II). 


False Philosophical Explanations of the Existence of Evil 

The earliest philosophers usually concluded that there must be 
two conflicting principles at work. Unity and Multiplicity, Imma- 
nence and Strife, Love and Hate, Permanence and Change, Divine 
Will and Human Will—these are the various antithetic expressions 
of the dualism which has been imagined as an explanation of the 
facts. Others have conceived a monistic universe as an explana- 
tion, and have found in the existence of evil a ground for denying 
the existence of a personal God, or at least of a God in any way con- 
cerned with or having an influence in the events of this world. For 
such thinkers evil is merely one aspect of the continual change and 
development of the universe, and the question of its origin is merged 
in the question of the origin of all existing things. The evolution 
and continued change which philosophers see in the universe is then 
considered to be both a striving towards higher perfection and an 
elimination of moral evil. In this sense Nietzsche (“Beyond Good 
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and Evil”) remarks that evil is purely relative, moral evil is transi- 
tory, and man in his present state is an animal not yet property 
adapted to his environment. 


The Catholic Solution of the Problem 

The Catholic Church presents a rational solution, yet leaves un- 
solved the ultimate problems, being content with the frequent re- 
flection of Scripture: “O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and 
of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible are His judg- 
ments and how unsearchable His ways! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? Or who hath been His counsellor?” (Rom., 
xi. 33, 34; cfr. Wis., ix. 13; Is., xl. 13; I Cor., ii. 16). Who, in- 
deed, in the ultimate analysis of the problem can say why this world 
was made? Or why God chose to manifest Himself by creation, 
and why He chose this particular world as an item in that self- 
manifestation? Such questions are not answered in any philosophy. 
No one can give the ultimate reason for the existence of this par- 
ticular order of nature. Creation in that respect is a mystery. The 
Psalmist tells us practically all we can know about it when he says 
of God: “He spoke and they were made, He commanded and they 
were created” (Ps. xxxii, 9). 

Nevertheless, in the Catholic system the acts of the Creator are 
logically consistent and the explanation of evil is rational. We be- 
gin with certain indubitable facts and undeniable truths, and to these 
we adhere throughout our investigation. Thus, we are not tossed, 
as others are, from one opinion to another, ever doubting, ever turn- 
ing to something new. Our indubitable facts and our undeniable 
truths are the teachings of Revelation. 

Revelation shows us a Personal God, a God controlling worldly 
affairs and interested in their final issues, and a God infinite in all 
perfections: all-knowing, all-wise, all-powerful, and just. The 
divine manifestations to our first parents, the divine voice calling 
the Patriarch Abraham from place to place, the voice speaking to 
Moses from a bush, the voice addressing the Israelites from the 
mountain in the desert, all these testify to the existence of a personal 
God, so that, in the opinion of the Scriptures, anyone who would 
say there is not a God is foolish and reprehensible. “The fool hath 
said in his heart: “There is no God’ ” (Ps. xiii. 1), and “All men are 
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vain in whom there is not the knowledge of God” (Wis., xiii. 1). 
Nor is He a God, as the pagan has said, “for ever unconcerned with 
our affairs” (Lucretius, op. cit.) ; He is a God who makes laws, who 
threatens with penalties, who promises rewards. 

Revelation shows us also that the human will is free to choose 
between good and evil. The Book of Ecclesiasticus informs us: 
“God made man from the beginning and left him in the hand of his 
own counsel. He added His commandments and precepts. If thou 
wilt keep the commandments and perform acceptable fidelity for 
ever, they shall preserve thee. He hath set fire and water before 
thee, stretch forth thy hand to which thou wilt. Before man is life 
and death, good and evil, that which he shall choose shall be given 
him” (Ecclus., xii. 14-18; cfr. Deut., xxx. 19). 


Penal Aspect of Suffering 

Hence follows from Revelation the penal aspect of suffering, and 
the reprehensive terms employed by the prophets and by Christ. 
“What is there that I ought to do more to My vineyard, that I have 
not done it? ... And now I will show you what I will do to My 
vineyard. I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be wasted. 
.. . And I will make it desolate” (Is., v. 4-6). “This is a nation 
which hath not hearkened to the voice of the Lord their God. .. . 
The carcasses of the people shall be meat for the fowls of the air” 
(Jer., vii. 28, 33). Similarly Christ’s lament over Jerusalem 
(Matt., xxiii. 37), upon which St. Augustine comments: “If what 
those people did had been done by their nature and not by their free 
will, or in other words if they were lacking the power of choosing 
to do or not to do whatever they did, we could not hold them guilty 
of sin. It is madness even to talk of sin without presupposing free- 
dom” (Con. Manich., c.12). Similarly St. Thomas remarks: “The 
sphere of morals commences at just the point where one finds the 
dominion of the will” (Sent., Dist. II, 24) ; and Eusebius says: “If 
free will be taken away, all philosophy fails, piety is a myth, there 
is no praise of virtue, no fruit of toil, the wicked should not be 
punished, the zealous should not be admired, there is no merit, no 
reward, no virtue, only a glaring fault of creation, if all our deeds 
are done by the necessity of events and not by free will” (Prec. 
Evang., lib. VI, c. 6). 
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In the Catholic concept, therefore, all evil is the result of the mis- 
use of free will. As St. Augustine says: “Covetousness is no vice 
in the gold, but in him that perversely leaves justice to love gold. 
Lust is no fault of sweet beauteous bodies, but of the soul that runs 
perversely to bodily delights, neglecting temperance. Vainglory is 
not a vice in the one who praises, but in the soul that perversely 
affects the praise of men not respecting the testimony of conscience. 
Nor is pride the vice of the one who gives power, but of the soul 
perversely loving that power and contemning the justice of the Most 
Mighty” (“City of God,” XII, 8). It was foreknown by God that 
His creatures would misuse their freedom, yet He determined to 
create them and endow them with that freedom, and in doing that 
He acted wisely. Nor can the evil worked by any creature accom- 
plish anything contrary to the ultimate designs of God. In the full 
scheme of events every creature and every act of a creature must and 
will eternally glorify God. St. Augustine says: “God would never 
have foreknown vice in any work of His, angel or man, but that He 
knew in like manner what good use to put it unto.” And again: 
“The offending angels and men in no way hindered the great works 
of God, who is absolute in all that He wills. His omnipotency dis- 
tributes all unto all, and knows how to make use of both good and 
bad” (op. cit., XI, 18, XIV, 27). 


The Mystery of Evil 

Exactly how this may come to pass in the details of any particular 
incident we cannot say. Such knowledge pertains to the inscrutable 
wisdom of God. Yet we get glimpses of it occasionally. We see, 
for instance, how the heroic suffering and patient endurance of some 
can be an example and a means of blessing to themselves and others. 
We experience in ourselves a certain comfort even in affliction, a 
“peace of God which surpasseth all understanding” (Phil., iv. 7). 
We have a lesson in the words of Christ concerning the blind man: 
“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but that the works 
of God should be made manifest” (John, ix. 3). We even feel that 
there is a certain benefit derived from moral evil when this leads to 
remorse and reparation : that the sins of Magdalen and the denial of 
Christ by St. Peter are not in all respects regrettable. We have 
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finally, from the descriptions Christ has given us, a moderately clear 
idea of the condition of all creatures after the last judgment. 

Yet, there are limits to our knowledge. We have not answered 
every question. We are wise “only so far as it behooveth to be wise” 
(Rom., xii. 3). If it be asked how can one reconcile these two 
facts—an infinitely good God on the one hand and on the other 
hand His permission of evil which He foreknew and could have 
prevented—we can give no direct answer. Yet, we know God is 
infinitely good and we know evil is wrong on the part of the doer 
of it. We conclude that God’s wisdom can direct to his own ends 
both that which is good and that which is evil. That is, in brief, 
the Catholic solution. Hence the Fathers of the Church point out 
the educative and other good purposes served by evil, or at least by 
physical evil such as sickness, etc. They also carefully teach that 
evil is not a positive nor an absolute thing, but is merely negative 
and defective. It is a defect of goodness, as darkness is a defect 
of light, or as the lack of some detail is a defect of beauty or har- 
mony. Thus, St. Augustine says: “Evil has no nature, but the loss 
of good, that is evil.” And again: “As a picture shows well though 
it have black colors in divers places, so the universe is most fair, 
for all these stains of sin.” And again: “Let none therefore seek 
the efficient cause of an evil will: for it is not efficient, but deficient ; 
nor is there effect, but defect; namely, a falling from the highest 
essence unto a lower, this is an evil will. To seek the cause thereof 
is as though one should endeavor to see darkness or to hear silence. 
We know these things, but not by any forms of theirs, but by priva- 
tions of forms” (op. cit., XI, 9, XI, 23, XII, 7). 


Practical Conclusions 

From the Catholic concept of evil there naturally follows a 
Catholic remedy. The misuse of free will must be remedied by the 
right use of the same. Let each member of the human family ex- 
amine to what extent he contributes to evil by injustice, by selfish- 
ness, and by other abuses of freedom. Let each one resolve to per- 
fect himself, to be upright, just, beneficent. Let each one seek to 
imitate God’s excellence. Thus can evil be eliminated, the gaps and 
voids which make a lack of harmony can be filled, and the universe 
can become a more perfect reflection of the divine perfections. 
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The problem is one of vast extent, but vast problems are best 
tackled when each in his own sphere does what is possible. Just as 
a large ant-heap is constructed by many workers each contributing 
a small piece, so may our small efforts against evil be productive, 
under God’s providence, of a great good. It may be that evil will 
remain to the end of time. God will “suffer both to grow until the 
harvest.” Yet, it should be our care to see that none of it is of our 
doing. “Be not emulous of evil-doers, nor envy them that work 
iniquity” (Ps. xxxvi, 1). “Blessed is the man who hath not walked 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor 
sat in the chair of pestilence. But his will is in the law of the Lord, 
and on His law he shall meditate day and night” (Ps. i, 1-2). 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Mustard Seed 
By T. J. Watsu, B.A. 


“I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things hidden from the foundation 

of the world. ... The kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed 

which a man took and sowed in his field, which is the least indeed of all seeds, 

but when it is grown up, it is greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree” 
(Matt., xiii. 35, 31-32). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The purpose of parables. 
II. The kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed. 
Ill. The sowing of the seed. 
IV. The grace of Christ our Lord. 
V. The Church—“birds of the air.” 

In His many parables Our Saviour conveyed to the Jews in a 
simple way the sublime truths of His teaching—God, the Redemp- 
tion, the Kingdom of Heaven, His Church. Simple as were the 
parables we cannot help feeling that at times even the disciples 
failed to appreciate the point and the directness of the allegory. 
Nor is this surprising, for He uttered “things hidden from the foun- 
dation of the world.” Lapse of time, the passing of centuries, have 
enabled the Church to unfold the lofty simplicity of the Gospel. 
The parables of the drawn net, the pearl of great price, the laborers 
in the vineyard, the prodigal son, show forth, each in a different 
way, the glittering gems of Christ’s teaching. How ready was Our 
Saviour to avail of the faculty by which human minds can compre- 
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hend the force of the parable! Hence those many parables that 
cluster in the pages of the Gospels. They never lose their appeal or 
their freshness. Time after time does the Church propose them for 
our consideration. Familiar as these parables are to us, let us take 
heed lest “hearing, we hear and understand not, and see the vision, 
and know it not” (Is., vi. 9). 


The Parable 

“The kingdom of Heaven is like to a mustard seed which a man 
took and sowed in his field, which is the least indeed of all seeds, 
but when it is grown up it is greater than all herbs and becometh a 
tree” (Matt., xiii. 31-32). 

Nigh two thousands years have passed since this parable fell 
from the lips of Our Lord. As we look back, its verisimilitude 
must appeal to us strikingly. Beholding the mature growth of that 
seed “when it is grown up... so that the birds of the air come and 
dwell in the branches thereof,’”’ we must realize the real content of 
the parable, “being mindful of the work of faith and labor and 
charity and of the enduring of the hope of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
before God and Our Father” (I Thess., i. 3). The kingdom of 
Heaven, the Catholic Church, shows ever so clearly that it is a 
growth of divine planting; strengthened by the vivifying power of 
grace and nurtured by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, it con- 
tinues, as age succeeds age, to bring forth fruits of justice. The 
very towering growth of the Church is a reminder that there was 
a seeding time for that eternal harvest, when the mustard seed, the 
least of all seeds, had to struggle in its growth. 


The Mission of the Church 

To the Apostles and their successors was given a divine com- 
mand: “Going therefore, teach ye all nations” (Matt., xxviii. 19). 
The tidings of the Redemption were to be heralded to the world. 
The Redemption, unlike the Mosaic revelation, was not the preroga- 
tive of any race or nation, “for there is no distinction of the Jew 
and the Greek, for the same is God over all” (Rom., x. 12). Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jacob and Daniel had passed. The prophetic utterances 
which had buoyed the chosen people of Israel in their faith were 
realized. Now was the fullness of time come upon the world; the 
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Word was made flesh. The portals of Heaven were thrown wide 
to welcome those who believed in Him and attained glory in His 
name. The eternal harvest of souls would glorify God in His only 
begotten Son. As Jesus Christ had begun, the Apostles were to 
continue to sow the mustard seed. Never was seed sown in soil 
more uncongenial. “Things rank and foul possessed it merely.” 

Paganism and idolatry were the forces Christianity had to en- 
counter. When St. Peter set forth towards Rome, and St. Paul 
prepared for his first missionary tour, their hearts might well have 
quailed at the prospect were it not for the sustaining aid of the Holy 
Spirit. Rome, the Babylon of the West, mistress of the world, her 
empire reaching from the Euphrates to farthest Britain, was the 
greatest bulwark of heathendom. A world materialistic in belief 
and gross in morals had to be subjected to the gospel of love and 
self-denial. Man, the slave of vice, was to be given a new vision of 
life, to be taught a new and novel belief—that he was the son of 
God and co-heir of Christ! Men were reborn in the hope of a glo- 
rious immortality in Him who died as a crucified malefactor. Their 
new hope was founded on the immortality of the soul. 


Immortality Among the Ancients 

Immortality was not altogether unknown to the ancients. It was 
believed by many, scoffed at by most. For the intelligentsia it was 
a crude superstition. Tacitus has said: “Observe how worthless 
human things are, what was yesterday a little mucus tomorrow will 
be a mummy or ashes. Pass, then, through this little space of time 
conformable to thy nature; end thy journey in contentment, just as 
the olive falls off when it is ripe, blessing nature who produced it 
and thanking the tree on which it grew.” To inculcate the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead was to counter the fatalism of classi- 
cal antiquity. St. Paul’s address to the Athenians is one of the most 
remarkable passages in the New Testament (Acts, xvii. 22-32) : 
“‘*God gives faith to all by the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead.’ And when they had heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
some indeed mocked. But others said: ‘We will hear thee again 
concerning this matter.” Not long afterwards he reminded the 
Christian community in Corinth: “We shall all indeed rise again 

. in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet: 
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for the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall rise incorruptible” 
(I Cor., xv. 51, 52). And again: “For we know, if our earthly 
house of this habitation be dissolved, that we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in heaven” (II Cor., 
v. 1). From Corinth St. Paul writes to the Thessalonians epitomiz- 
ing his efforts to sow the seed: “They themselves relate of us how 
you turned to God from idols to serve the living and true God” 
(I Thess., i. 9). 

The world turned to God from idols; the seed was sown thor- 
oughly. Ere long some of its first fruits were to be reaped under 
the withering blast of persecution. What Tacitus described as a 
superstitious contagion, Rome set herself to exterminate. But to no 
avail. Many times, ten in all, were the powers of darkness let loose 
on the infant Church. Death by martyrdom was the glory of a 
Christian. Christians turned into burning torches illuminated the 
city in their glory. A deluge of blood shed for Christ’s sake fer- 
tilized the mustard seed. The scroll of the elect grew longer. They 
were made “a pattern to all that believe in Macedonia and in 
Achaia” (I Thess., i. 7). “Nobis quoque peccatoribus—to us sin- 
ners vouchsafe to grant some part and fellowship with thy holy 
Apostles and Martyrs, with Ignatius, Alexander, Marcellinus, Per- 
petua, Agatha, Lucy and Agnes . . . into whose company we pray 
Thee admit us through Christ Our Lord.” 

In very truth, the blood of martyrs became the seed of Chris- 
tians. When persecution was at its height, St. Justin could write 
with vehemence: “There is no people whether Greek or barbarian 
among whom prayers are not offered to the Father and Creator of 
the world in the name of Christ crucified.” The empire of Christ 
had already encompassed the world. The mustard seed was fast 
becoming a tree. 


Through Christ Our Lord 
Through the redemptive sacrifice of Jesus Christ man was re- 
born in grace. His nature corrupted and distorted was given a new 
vision of life eternal. A new zest was given to life—divine grace. 
“The kingdom of Heaven is like to leaven which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal until the whole was leavened” ( Matt., 
xiii. 33). Man was leavened with the leaven of grace, the sweetest 
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fruit of divine charity. The Church of Christ in its search for 
souls has its vigor in the leaven of grace. “For it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to accomplish” (Phil., ii. 13). His 
grace He gives; His grace we need. Cherished aspirations, mere 
ideals, avail us nought without the leaven of God. Under grace the 
soul is animated to a fullness of activity when all things become 
possible—to the reaching for the crown of justice. But for the 
leaven St. Paul could not have proclaimed to the Thessalonians: 
“For from you was spread abroad the word of the Lord, not only 
in Macedonia and in Achaia, but also in every place your faith which 
is towards God is gone forth” (I Thess., i. 8). Through Christ 
Our Lord man had another nativity in the seeding time of Chris- 
tianity. We are reborn in Christ. By grace we achieve our full 
spiritual stature in Him “in whom we live, move and are’ (Acts, 
xvii. 28). A distinguished Catholic writer remarks “that the im- 
measurable love of God draws the soul into the circle of divine life 
so that it is vitalized as by new divine powers, casting aside its old 
earthly form of being, putting a new super-earthly one in its place” 
(Karl Adam, “Christ Our Brother’). 


The Birds of the Air 

Our Divine Lord said to His Apostles: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God ard His justice and all these things shall be added unto 
you” (Matt., vi. 33). We are seekers for the kingdom of grace 
triumphant. “Walk ye in Him, rooted and built up in Him, and 
confirmed in the faith” (Col., ii. 6-7). We live in a world where 
the supernatural and the spiritual life are at a discount. God has 
been shut out from the affairs of men. From all sides the defiant 
cry rings out: “I will not serve.” Our ills are many, our complaints 
are bitter. Nor is this to be wondered at, “for the heart of the 
people is grown gross, and with their ears have they heard heavily, 
and their eyes they have shut lest perhaps they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and should be converted” (Acts, xxviii. 27). Man has strayed 
from God, his soul recks not of divine grace. “Built up in Him,” 
Jesus Christ is our one Model and Exemplar. But can poor earthen 
vessels be fitted to the divine? Between God and man yawns an 
unfathomable chasm which only God can bridge. Trusting to our 
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own puny efforts, we should be precipitated into eternal death. But 
through His Church Jesus Christ holds forth a helping hand. That 
Church, inspired by the Spirit of Christ, guides our faltering steps 
to the city of God “whose king is truth, its law charity, and its 
manner of being eternity.” Unless the Catholic Church—that is, 
we its members—show forth the fruits of Christ’s redemption, the 
fruits of grace, the world must still linger in the shadow of death. 
Amid the turmoil and strife we of the household of the Faith must 
be ever conscious that the temple of charity is not made with hands 
but fashioned in the grace of Jesus Christ. Men must learn that 
not in the pursuit of worldly pleasures, not in the seeking after 
earthly vanities, but in Christ crucified must they base their ulti- 
mate hope. The Church is the refuge and sanctuary of humanity. 
The Sower, indeed, has sown the seed. Nurtured and strengthened 
in His grace it has become a tree, “so that the birds of the air come 
and dwell in the branches thereof.” Within its enfolding shade the 
tired and weary of soul find their rest. New hope is given to the 
despairing, the woundings of sin are healed. There we pause until, 
“built up in Christ,’ the soul leaves those sturdy limbs to soar 
eagerly, winging its flight to the kingdom of God. 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Gratitude and Good Resolutions 
By H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 
“And all flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Luke, iii. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Gratitude for the favors of the past year: 
(a) for sins forgiven; 
(b) for retention of God’s friendship ; 
(c) for God’s providence. 
II. Resolutions for the coming year: 
(a) kindness towards all; 
(b) the family Rosary; 
(c) a fixed minimum of morning and evening prayers; 
(d) fixed dates for Confession and Communion. 


At the turning point of a year we must stop for a while and 
deliberately think. By this I do not mean brooding in a poetic way 


over the speed with which time passes unobserved; but I do mean 
that we should be quite practical in our stock-taking of the past year 
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and in the valuation of the one that lies ahead. Let me then suggest 
some plain blunt questions. 


Gratitude for Favors of Past Year 

Have you realized how much you have to be grateful for during 
the past twelve months? You are constantly praying for help, 
constantly asking for God’s blessing on your family life, on your 
business, on your own private efforts to be loyal to Jesus Christ. 
And in so doing you do well. But do you remember St. Paul’s 
advice: “Let your petitions be made known to God with thanks- 
giving’? Do you remember how the human Heart of the God- 
Man was saddened when His friends came asking for help, went 
away glad at getting it, but did not return to say thanks for it? 
“Were there not ten made clean? and where are the other nine?” 
He asked sadly, when only one of ten diseased men came back to 
thank Him for the cure. 

And note how grateful He Himself was for help received from 
His friends. To Martha and Mary, who fed and housed Him, He 
was deeply grateful and showed it in the most gracious and generous 
way. To Peter He was thankful for faith that stood firm in spite 
of momentary disloyalty. To Nicodemus, who had not the courage 
to visit Him in open daylight but who was still sincere, He gave 
the reward of personal friendship. To His Apostles, and to those 
who like them gave up their little all to follow Him, He was in- 
tensely grateful. And to His mother who nursed and reared and 
cared for Him, He gave in return His love—He remained ever a 
son that loved her with the strength of God’s undying love. 


You can realize, then, how this Man—at the same time our God, 
Creator and Redeemer, Friend, Forgiver and Lover—appreciates 
our tardy thanks, and is more often pained at the absence of it. So, 
quietly take a look back over the year that is past, and see how much 
you have to be grateful for. 


Gratitude for Sins Forgiven 
In your inner life whose secrets are known to God alone, you will 
find much cause for gratitude. For here at this moment you are His 
friends. But would you be His friends, if He had been only human 
and not divine as well? I mean, would human friendship have stood 
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the testing strain which we have imposed upon His? Could any 
mere man have shown the limitless, large-hearted patience which 
Christ has shown to you? 

To grasp what this question means, put a practical case to your- 
selves. Suppose that an employer had allowed an employe to be- 
come a member of his master’s family circle, had furthered his in- 
terests in every way, had placed implicit trust in him and had so 
favored him that the man’s future was assured and success was 
waiting for him; then suppose that one of those tragedies occurred 
with which we are only too familiar—the employe is found to have 
been flagrantly dishonest and disloyal, callous and cruel. But he 
has a spark of decency left; he realizes what he has done, thinks 
over it, and is genuinely sorry. He does the honorable thing: he 
sinks his false pride and, coming to the man he has injured, with 
genuine sorrow admits the ugly treachery. Now, if this occurred 
once, you could imagine the outraged friend being moved by 
Christ’s example and restoring the servant to his position of trust 
and responsibility; you could go further—though this would be al- 
most romancing—and picture the employe again a respected friend 
at the master’s table. But if the strong resolve to be for the future 
true and loyal weakened after no long time and vanished under the 
temptation to get rich quickly at another man’s expense—if after 
a month the same flagrant disloyalty were again committed—no 
man would now forgive with the same fullness as before. Pity 
might be felt and shown; mercy too might temper justice. But 
friendship, personal and real and trusting, would be impossible. We 
should hear the old true sayings: “After all, business is business. A 
man must be sensible. Once bitten always shy.” 

But what human friendship and human forgiveness could never 
do, Christ’s divine friendship and Christ’s divine forgiveness has 
done. For look back upon the year that has passed. See if there 
have not been times when the imaginary case that I have outlined 
has been a real one. Have there been occasions when you have 
knelt in sorrow at the feet of Christ’s representative, have pleaded 
for pardon while humbly and candidly admitting the disloyalty, and 
have gone away gladdened and refreshed, because conscious that 
your sorrow and resolution to sin no more had won forgiveness? 
And if later, in the course of the past twelve months, base passion 
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or a moment’s pleasure has even once been more highly prized than 
God’s eternal love, then realize that gratitude should be yours deep 
as the sea, because His friendship and forgiveness have stood a 
strain such as no mere human friendship could stand. 


Gratitude for God’s Friendship 

Or put this thought in another way, for there may be not a few 
who with all humility can say that they have never been thus dis- 
loyal to the Master who loves them. There may be not a few who 
have often—weekly or even daily—received Him in Holy Com- 
munion, and have never deliberately turned their back on Him. 
Then to these I say: “Would a mere human friend have remained 
as close a friend as has Christ, if he had been treated as has the 
Master?” For note, friendship and appreciation can fade and wilt 
and die, though there has been no serious act of disloyalty. In fact, 
it is just the little symptoms of pettiness, just the little failures to 
give or to help, that make a man drop his friend. But not so with 
the God-Man Jesus Christ. His human Heart has been patient with 
you and loved you, the year throughout; and, in spite of pettiness, 
He has withdrawn none of His previous gift of sanctifying grace. 
So once again, He has stood the test under which a friend who is 
only human would have failed. “Let your petitions be made known 
with thanksgiving,’ for the past year has been filled to the brim 
with God’s mercy and patience. 


Gratitude for God’s Providence 

Again, see how in the past twelve months God’s providence has 
guided and guarded you. There may have been, there must have 
been, times of anxiety and sorrow—losses in business, disappoint- 
ments in your home life. But, putting aside those heartburnings 
that have been caused by that free will of man which God does not 
destroy, can you not feel the truth of Francis Thomson’s words: 
“Was my gloom, after all, but the shade of His hand outstretched 
caressingly?” The unseen hand that guarded you was moved by the 
strong love of God; the wisdom that directed it saw farther ahead 
than you or I can see; for its vista was lit up by the light of eternity. 
And only when you see Him face to face will you know the answer 
to what may have seemed insoluble problems; you will see that He 
was all the time drawing good out of evil; that, when He seemed far 
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away, He was very near; that, as He says, no mother could love 
her child so dearly as Christ loves us. “Even though the mother 
should forget the fruit of her womb, yet will I not forget thee.” 
Yes, dear people of Jesus Christ, look back on the past year, and 
you will find that there is owing a debt of gratitude to God, grati- 
tude for His patient mercy and for His personal providence. 


Good Resolutions: Kindness 

But a backward glance at the year may also bring regrets; it must 
bring regrets to those who are honest and sincere with God, for they 
cannot but recognize failures and lost opportunities, or, it may be, 
the dark stains of sin. But leave all this buried deep in the sea of 
God’s mercy, and stretch forward to the things that are in front. 
Instead of regrets, or perhaps with them, look to the lines on which 
success can be achieved. And here let me suggest some plain and 
practical resolves. As a first suggestion, pick out some one ideal, and 
aim at it constantly and strongly. Put this ideal so high that you 
can never rest satisfied, but will always keep pressing on towards 
its beckoning light. Now, there is one such ideal which can be set 
up for all of you, whether you be married or single, man or woman, 
employer or wage-earner. And that ideal is kindness. Begin first 
in your home circle, and see how far you can be responsible for its 
being blessed by God’s choicest gift of peace. This resolution will 
mean constant restraint over your words; it will mean making 
allowances for the failures or the short temper of others; it will 
mean bearing constantly in mind that Christ has been more patient 
with you than you are ever asked to be with others. Yes, you will 
be called upon to give much—but you will receive more. For what 
greater blessing can there be in a home than goodnatured kindness 
and consideration? This happiness is a blessing that is largely in 
your own hands, though your efforts must be aided by God’s grace. 


The Family Rosary 
And here let me make a plea, a strong plea, for the revival of an 
old Catholic custom; I mean the family Rosary at night. Our 
modern amusements have to a great extent sapped our home life; 
moving pictures or dances, billiards, euchres, bridge parties, socials, 
have become so common that the evening life of the home has suf- 
fered. Yet, it ts possible—because a chosen few succeed in it—to 
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make a regular practice of saying the family Rosary every night. 
To start the custom requires a little methodical use of time, and a 
little effort; but once it has been established, it grows easily and 
bears fruit; for Our Lady blesses those families who in common 
honor her with the oldest prayer of the Church. I know of families 
where the young people are full of the zest of life and take part in 
all the fun that is at hand. Yet, they never leave home any eve- 
ning until a short ten minutes has been set aside for the family’s 
united prayer to the Virgin Mother of God. And what is the re- 
sult? Bitterness or anger or constant bickering is unknown; the 
place is a real home, and not merely a house. So I plead with you: 
see whether you also cannot ensure that Our Lady blesses you and 
those you love. 


Fixed Minimum of Morning and Night Prayers 

I cannot descend to minute details and make suggestions that 
would suit each one in particular for the coming year; for you have 
each your own failings, or weaknesses, or sins to guard against; 
and you must yourselves see how these are to be remedied. But I 
do suggest two simple and powerful helps. First, in the matter of 
your daily private prayer, nail yourselves down to a minimum; I 
mean, settle what is the very least which will never be left unsaid. 
For example, in the morning never do less than, on your knees, 
make an offering to God of the day that has begun and with three 
Hail Marys seal your gift. By all means say more but never say 
less. And similarly at night: at least another three minutes, a genu- 
ine act of contrition and three Hail Marys. By all means say more, 
but never less. 


Definite Dates for Approaching the Sacraments 

Secondly, definitely earmark, as it were, some one regular day for 
Holy Communion and some one regular night for Confession. 
And, here again, fix on the minimum below which you will not go, 
while hoping to go much further. It is this practice of regularly 
renewing and deepening your friendship with Jesus Christ that will 
help you to remain loyal to Him, and will win for you that genuine 
peace and contentment which He wishes to be yours during the year 
that holds your future in its grasp. And then of you personally 
will it be true: “All flesh will see the salvation of God.” 









































FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
| The Word of God 
By THomas M. Scuwertner, O.P. 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away but My word shall not pass away” (Luke, 
xxi. 33). 


SYNOPSIS: I. In foretelling the doom of the world Our Lord assured the 
Apostles of the permanency of His Word so as: 

i (1) to win their complete assent to His gospel; 

(2) to encourage them in spreading the gospel. 

| II. The word of Jesus, which has not changed throughout the 

ages, should be for us a source of: 

| (1) light in these days of false gospels; 

(2) assurance in face of the arrogance of modern so- 
called science; 

| (3) confidence in face of the persecution with which 

the Church is assailed. 





In foretelling the physical doom of this world Our Lord was not 
seeking to fill the minds of the Apostles with a morbid fear which 
| would paralyze their enthusiasm and cripple their activity. Rather 
He was minded to fire them with ardent ambitions which it may be 

profitable for us to investigate briefly today. 

In the first place, in narrating the harrowing events which shall 
precede the end of the world, Jesus intended to win the undivided 
assent of the Apostles to the words which they had been privileged 
to hear. He knew full well that, despite His miracles which the 
Apostles had witnessed at close range, despite His words which 
they had explained to them by the Master Himself, despite His di- 
vine manner of life which they had been able to study as none 
others, they were not yet fully convinced as to the purpose of His 
coming and assured about the enduring quality of His gospel. 
Only too often do the fleeting doubts in their minds and the puzzling 
hesitations in their hearts appear in the Sacred Book. And in the 
bitter hour of the Passion their faith in Jesus will almost fail. Now 
Jesus, who knew what was in the heart of man, did not reprove 
them for this lack of confidence save on occasion in the gentlest, 
most understandingly patient way. For He knew well that no real 
man cares to espouse a lost cause or one doomed to early failure, 
that no genuine self-respecting man courts doctrines which will be 
outmoded in an hour or year. Simple, unsophisticated men, prac- 
tical and shrewd from their long battling with the treacherous sea, 
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the Apostles desired above all else to associate themselves with a 
leader who would soon come into His own, would soon be recog- 
nized for what He was and proclaimed Himself to be, would soon 
win that supremacy in the world to which He was entitled by every 
imaginable right and claim. With His native consideration for the 
viewpoint of His Apostles, Jesus assures them that in giving Him 
their allegiance they were not joining up with a foredoomed leader, 
a short-lived teacher. For His word would conquer the world and 
survive the universal welter of its final break-up. 


Christ’s Prophecy Encouraged the Apostles 

In the second place, the Apostles must have realized, at least 
vaguely, that they would be sent out one day to carry the words of 
Jesus to the most far-flung corners of the earth. Had not Christ 
sent them out to preach in the nearby towns and hamlets, and had 
they not reported with pride the success of their efforts? And 
were their hearts not on fire to bring to others the happiness they 
themselves had experienced in listening to the words of Jesus? In- 
experienced men, elated over the success of their first missionary 
labors, the Apostles did not forsee or envisage the difficulties of 
all kinds which they would have to surmount in order to win the 
world to Christ. Only the thought of the final triumph of the Mas- 
ter’s words could engender in them the courage to go on with their 
mandate of spreading the Gospel in the face of opposition, indiffer- 
ence and apparent failure. On the assurance of Jesus they believed 
that, though they reported results far in arrears to the labors they 
put forth, the truth would eventually and finally prevail. Theirs to 
plant the seeds and water them with sweat and blood and tears, for 
others the consoling task to gather in the fruit amidst the plaudits 
of an astonished world. But their hearts would never waver in the 
peak of persecution, for the Master had clearly prophesied that no 
manner of obstacles would be great enough to defeat the very pur- 
pose of His coming which was the spiritual conquest of the world, 
nor stand in the way of the general acceptance of His words by 
men. 


One need not be very keen or shrewd or learned to know that the 
words of Jesus are repeated by the Church today without change, 
alteration or adaptation to the popular modes of contemporary 
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thought. Our restless, fickle and changeable world finds a special 
grievance in this very identity of the Church’s teaching with the 
words of Christ. Men call her teachings old-fashioned, outmoded, 
out-of-joint with the times. But this very consistency of the 
Church with the teaching of Jesus should be for all of us a source 
of consolation and apostleship. 


Christ’s Words Still a Source of Light 

For in these fertile days of new gospels of salvation we have the 
assurance that, just as the words of Jesus brought light to a world 
sitting in the darkness of paganism, so too today they will shine 
forth resplendently in a land over which the mantle of materialism 
has been thrown. Never before, except in apostolic times, has the 
preaching of the Gospel been so powerful and effective at home and 
abroad; never before have the heralds of the Gospel taken their 
mandate to preach more seriously and prepared themselves more 
painstakingly for the work of disseminating the truth; never before 
have the laity realized so keenly that upon them too rests the obli- 
gation to do their part in making the words of Jesus acceptable to 
men of good will; never before has our Catholic literature been so 
abundant or so uniformly excellent; never before have so many 
agencies, snapped up as a rule by the enemies of the light, been 
harnessed up for the purpose of bringing men good tidings—the 
press, the theatre, the radio; never before have unbelievers felt so 
sharply a hunger for the truth of Christ as He saw fit to reveal it. 


Claims of Science Are Less Arrogant Today 

Science today has not as yet come to hear the words of Jesus; 
nay, until recent times it seemed to believe itself called upon to 
antagonize the truths of revealed religion. It was uncommonly 
fecund in inventing new theories and explanations which it hoped 
would make it practically impossible for an educated man to hearken 
to the hard sayings of the Gospel. But this overeagerness of sci- 
ence to explain away supernatural truth aroused in the minds of 
thinking men the well-founded suspicion that science was not quite 
so sure of its success as it pretended; that it found it rather incon- 
venient, if not embarrassing, to account for the rapid decay and 
hasty burial of theories which were advertised as fatal to religion ; 
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that it insisted upon annual conventions of the leading scientists in 
order to achieve some unity and unanimity of teaching. So far no 
scientific discovery has weakened the impressive power of the Word 
of God; indeed, science today is trying, as gracefully and decently 
as it can in face of its past declarations of war upon dogma, to 
come to the feet of Jesus and hear the words of life. 


The Church Thrives on Persecution 

Modern States, delirious with the new wine of an exaggerated 
nationalism, have banished Christ from the schools and from the 
churches, not only in Russia but also in such Catholic countries as 
Spain and Mexico, some South American republics, and to a lesser 
degree in Portugal and Italy. Men who have read history and pon- 
dered its lessons smile at the fury of these new-born foundling 
States which are not old enough in experience to know that the 
Church thrives best under persecution; that bigotry brings as many 
men to the Faith and reclaims as many renegade Catholics to the 
fold as any other agency in the world, aside from the God- 
appointed means and methods; that if, as Tertullian said long ago, 
“the blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians,” then the tears of 
exiles and the prayers of those hunted down for the sake of truth 
are quite as fruitful in the matter of conversions. As soon as the 
word of Jesus is openly assailed by secularistic States, men who 
have long stopped their ears to its inspiring music, will hear in it 
a battle cry for the defense of the truth immortal and will rally 
to the standard of Jesus. For if the horrors of the last days will 
not prevail against the Word of God, then the puny rage of those 
States which are doing their best to anticipate the confusion of the 
end of the world will not succeed in inflicting any appreciable dam- 
age upon the truth, or upon the Church which is the same thing. 

For us, then, who believe in the promises of Jesus that His Word 
shall not pass away, there is every reason not only to study our holy 
Faith by an assiduous hearing of the Word of God, but to strain 
every nerve to maxe it resound in the ears of our less fortunate 
brethren. This we can do not only by hearing the Word of God 
but also by keeping it, and by keeping it in our own lives—and thus 
discovering for ourselves its saving and regenerating powers—pre- 
pare ourselves for spreading it, like a sweet perfume, in a sin-stained 
and sin-sated world. 








Book Revtews 


MEDITATIONS AND SPIRITUAL READING 


Father Grimal’s “Avec Jesus Formant en Nous Son Prétre,” now 
in its seventh edition, has been well rendered into English’ by Father 
Gerald Shaughnessy in a manner adapted to our needs but with a new 
title which is both informing and attractive, alike to priests and to 
seminarians. The priestly life is associated with that of Our Saviour 
from His Incarnation to His Ascension. The Preludes are not a stiffly 
formal series of points, but rather are a genial directing of one’s mind 
to what is equivalent to a pen-picture (as a compositio loct), together 
with an informal and varying brief commentary on the mental picture 
which leads naturally to the points for meditation. Any one meditation 
may be split into two successive meditations, and so a course covering 
a whole year is provided. We thus have a single volume of six hun- 
dred pages of remarkably slim proportions, well printed on thin but 
opaque paper, bound in such a way as to permit the pages to lie flat 
before us without even the slightest effort tending to break the back 
of the binding—altogether a very attractive bit of workmanship. 

Spiritual reading of a character that calls for careful pondering is 
furnished by Father Steuart, S.J., in his “Temples of Eternity.” ? 
Meanwhile, it is not to be considered “heavy” reading, for the style 
is highly pleasing, and many of the chapter headings will draw our 
minds to expressions of the liturgy which we are perhaps too apt to 
pass over without savoring their sweetness or plumbing their wonder- 
ful depths of meaning. Thus we have such titles as these: Que sur- 
sum sunt, Per Ipsum et cum Ipso, Per Chnistum Dominum Nostrum, 
In Nomine Domini, Fons Amoris, Sicut cervus, Per Te sciamus Pat- 
rem, interspersed among English titles. Each chapter is short and 
pithy, but not (as has been intimated above) to be read hastily, because 
the thought does not lie easily upon the surface of the diction but de- 
mands thoughtful weighing and leisurely absorption. 

Some good folk find “meditation” a perplexing task, but find 
“spiritual reading” pleasant and profitable if it be undertaken with the 
hope of spiritual gain and therefore at a time properly secluded from 
worldly tasks and intrusions. The line of cleavage hardly exists for 
a thoughtful or naturally meditative mind. For either class (those who 
“meditate” or those who prefer “spiritual reading”) Father Coyle, 


1 With Jesus to the Priesthood: Meditations for Seminarians and Priests. By 
ules Grimal, S.M., S.T.D. Translated and adapted from the Sixth French 

ition by Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., S.T.D. (Dolphin Press, Philadelphia). 

2 Temples of Eternity. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., Author of “Inward Vision” 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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C.SS.R., edits a series of eight volumes* based on the spiritual writings 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori, in whom “we have a guide whose spiritual 
outlook on life, wonderful gift of sane advice, and unquestioned 
supremacy in the sacred science are a guarantee of religious perfec- 
tion,” as the Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh notes in his Foreword. 
The reviewer’s word of appreciation is accordingly limited to the physi- 
cal aspects of the present volume (Volume IV, Part II). It is very 
attractive in letter-press, paper and binding, and is convenient in for- 


mat for its destined use. H. T. Henry, Lirr.D. 


3 Meditations and Readings for Every Day of the Year. Selected from the 
Spiritual Writings of Saint Alphonsus, Doctor of the Church and Founder of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Volume IV, Part II. Foreword 
by His Eminence Joseph Cardinal MacRory. Edited by John Bapt. Coyle, 
C.SS.R. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


THE JESUITS AND EDUCATION 


The Science and Culture Series now presents “The Jesuits and Edu- 
cation” (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). Doctor Wil- 
liam McGucken, S.J., has developed a masterly treatise on the subject. 
He gives the results of thorough research in short compass. There 
is no eloquent vagueness, but just a plain statement of fact. He quotes 
many documents—official correspondence and communications—that 
were not written for publication. Treating specifically of the Jesuit 
contribution to Catholic secondary education in the United States, he 
has given us a book of permanent value for reference purposes in all 
pedagogical libraries. 

The general editor of the Series, Father Husslein, S.J., writes a 
preface which is a review of the book and its subject. He emphasizes 
the fact that the author had access to the archives of the various Jesuit 
provinces in the United States, now seven in number. Doctor Mc- 
Gucken gives an account of the Jesuit entrance into the field of edu- 
cation, a short history of Jesuit education in its heyday (the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries), a more detailed history of Jesuit 
education in the United States, particularly in the secondary field, a 
discussion of its principles and practical methods, and finally a trans- 
lation of that part of the 1832 Ratio that pertains to high school in- 
struction. Tables, maps and graphs tell the story wherever possible. 

The Ratio Studiorum is a document outlining Jesuit educational 
procedure both in the secondary and on the higher levels. Roothaan’s 
revision of the Ratio (1932) met with general acceptance but never 
had the force of law in the Society. It attempted too much and too 
little: too much in preparing a uniform pedagogical program for the 
schools of many countries, and too little in failing to take into account 
modern demands for change in the curriculum. 
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The revised Ratio was held always in the highest respect. Adapted 
to the exigencies of the times, it was never set aside or ignored. Its 
great aim, to form Christian youths and Christian men, has ever re- 
mained the aim of the Jesuit schools. The Ratio gave an honorable 
place in the curriculum to classical studies. Respect for the ancient clas- 
sics is a Jesuit tradition. Roothaan’s Ratio “kept the Jesuit school 
from going the way of the secular academy and high school; yet, it is 
not without interest that nowhere in the United States was the Ratio 
ever introduced in its entirety, as far as curricular modifications are 
concerned.” Curricular concessions were conservatively made. Jesuit 
schools could not afford to remain entirely outside the channel of cur- 
rent educational practice, and they were obliged to adapt their curri- 
culum to meet the requirements of the various standardizing agencies. 
But the Jesuit school has remained distinctly conservative, still domi- 
nated by the classical tradition. Not until 1919 were the American 
Jesuits allowed to give a classical diploma in the high school without 
Greek. 

Enough has been said to show that Doctor McGucken is an his- 
torian, not a mere chronicler. He has traced Jesuit effort in education 
from the humble beginnings in the Catholic colony of Maryland to its 
present status. “From six schools in 1840, the Jesuit secondary system 
has grown until now it includes 36 high schools. Besides they control 
13 universities, 13 colleges of liberal arts, and six juniorates where the 
undergraduate members of the Society receive their classical and nor- 
mal training.” This great work is but a note of a mighty impulse, an 
impulse which a recent writer has called “the highest impulse in religion 
since the time of the Apostles.” 

Paut E. CaAmpsetr, A.M., Litt.D. 


THE MARTYR OF MOLOKAI 


Father Damien must not be forgotten. Twenty-five years ago his 
name was on everyone’s lips. Stevenson, Stoddard and others had 
written eloquently and beautifully of his sacrifices. Then his memory 
seemed to wane, doubtless because the tragedy of war summoned other 
heroes to the fore. Two new books now attempt to resurrect the glory 
of Damien and to see the chronicle of the leper island in better perspec- 
tive than doubtless was possible at an earlier date. Neither is definitive 
but both are good. 

Irene Caudwell works in the traditional biographical style, and 
adorns with eulogy the hero whom she plainly set out to worship. 


1 Damien of Molokai. By Irene Caudwell (The Macmillan Company, New 
“York City). 
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Her language has spirit and color; her facts are dependable as far as 
they go. Relying in the main on Father Pamphile’s account, she fol- 
lows Damien from his modest Belgian home into the priesthood and 
onward to the mission that would close with his tragic death. Steven- 
son’s famous open letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde is reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix. The volume offers little new information, but is welcome as a 
readable and stirring account. Stress is laid upon the relationships 
which existed between Father Damien and his English friends and 
benefactors, while the many ties which bound the missionary to the 
United States are ignored. This defect is natural, because the British 
author naturally thought of her own immediate audience. 

“The Samaritans of Molokai,” * on the other hand, is not merely so 
competently and agreeably written as is Miss Caudwell’s volume. In- 
deed, the style is often quite slovenly. But there is a great deal of new 
information, much of it exceedingly interesting, and Brother Joseph 
Dutton is for the first time made the subject of an adequate biography. 
The author has painstakingly gathered memoirs, letters and remi- 
niscences from a great variety of persons, so that his narrative has 
concrete factualness. Brother Joseph was born in New England of 
staunch parents who moved to Wisconsin in 1847. Later he served in 
the Union army during the Civil War, and when mustered out of 
service encountered some difficulty in settling down. During 1883 he 
joined the Catholic Church, spent some time with the Trappists in 
Kentucky, and then came under the spell of Stoddard’s book about 
Molokai. It is strange that the biographer utilizes so little of the in- 
formation available at Notre Dame. Nowhere else in the United States 
was there a comparable center of interest in Molokai. During many 
years Fathe: Hudson, of the Ave Maria, sponsored the Damien mis- 
sion in the Hawaiian Islands—sponsored it primarily because he him- 
self had yearned to carry the Gospel to the heathen. I am also sorry 
to note that Mr. Dutton speaks slightingly of Stoddard’s book which, 
though it had only a small sale, is nevertheless finer than anything else 
ever written about Molokai. 

The last section of the book deals with the codperation between 
Father Daniien and Brother Joseph, records many important details, 
and outlines the last years of the noble Brother’s life. “Damien,” 
writes the author in closing, “is known the world over as the Apostle 
to the Lepers. Let us remember Joseph Dutton by the name that he 
called himself—Brother to Everybody.” These are counsels one 
ardently hopes to see followed. 

Georce N. SHUSTER. 


2 The Samaritans of Molokai. By Charles J. Dutton (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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THREE SISTERHOODS AND THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


It is a delightful privilege to direct the attention of readers to three 
exceptionally interesting volumes having a present-day significance and 
picturing widely different fields of Catholic charitable effort. Hu- 
manity’s physical, moral and intellectual needs require ministrations 
not to be adequately rendered save under the stimulus and sustaining 
power of the spirit of Christ. 

The Bon Secours Sisters “are to be found in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Washington. In these cities they are rendering splendid 
service to the sick in home and hospital, and to the afflicted little ones. 
They give particular attention to the sick poor, and many times have 
played the part of fathers and mothers to children whose impoverished 
homes were visited by sickness and death.” Thus writes Archbishop 
Curley in his Introduction to the admirable story of this Congregation 
compiled by Father Hayes. It is admirable especially because of its 
most attractive literary style, although it is also a work of historical 
research in the difficult field of shy and modest personal memories of 
the Sisters rather than in that of documentary sources. The reviewer 
has found the story as entrancing as it is finely informative. 

The next volume? deals with moral needs that are ordinarily con- 
sidered repellent. But here the art of the author also succeeds in mak- 
ing his work more interesting than most novels—and we need not 
wonder at this fact when we know that he is a distinguished novelist, 
essayist and poet. For one of his novels he received the Northcliffe 
prize, for another a prize of the French Academy. The unusual type 
of personality of the Foundress is fully analyzed; her natural repug- 
nance towards engaging in the work of reform for the miserable 
prostitutes of Bordeaux and the final capitulation she made to her 
Crucifix, her supreme confidence in Providence amidst innumerable 
set-backs, the interest of the Emperor Napoleon in an institution which 
at that time “had no counterpart in France” (n’a point de pareille en 
France, p. 83), the long suffering and the peaceful death of the 
Foundress—all these are described with engaging detail and with dra- 
matic vividness. But of very special value is the chapter entitled “Sous 
la Terreur,” because of its minute portrayal of the Reign of Terror 
during the French Revolution and of how the future Foundress, in her 
journeys of Christian mercy and kindness, disarmed hostility and even 
legal apprehension by her inimitable, gay adroitness. Altogether, the 
volume ought to have a competent rendering into English. 


1The Bon Secours Sisters in the United States. By James M. Hayes. With 
an Introduction by Archbishop Curley (National Capital Press, Washington, 
D. C.). 

2 Les Dames de la Miséricorde. By Jean Balde (Collection “Les Grands Ordres 
Monastiques et Instituts Religieux,” dirigée par Edouard Schneider aux Editions 
Bernard Grasset). 
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The third volume* deals with Christian education of the young. Its 
author has endeavored to gather a sheaf of marvels contained in the 
various biographies of Ste. Marie-Madeleine Postel (1756-1846), 
Foundress of the Institute of the Ecoles Chrétiennes de la Miséricorde. 
His wish is to popularize such a glowing life as that of this sainted 
woman. His Avant-Propos gives us a condensed history of the old 
abbey of Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte in the Diocese of Coutances, and 
so leads us on to the work begun by the Saint, whose ideal was, like 
that of St. Paul the Apostle, “vivre de son travail pour n’étre a charge 
a personne” (to live by his work without being an expense to anyone), 
whilst devoting herself to the like task of Christian education. 


In these three volumes we have, then, three varying examples of lives 
devoted to the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. The word is 
emphasized in the titles of the two French Institutes. The Sisters 
gradually aggregated to the Foundress of the home for wayward girls 
were known as Les Dames de la Miséricorde; those to the institute of 
St. Postel, as Filles de la Miséricorde. 


Quite appropriately, the next volume deserving of notice is entitled 
“The Sister in Charge.” * The author’s Preface remarks: “St. Vincent 
de Paul once said that the progress of a convent depends primarily on 
its Superior. Every retreat-master will vouch for the truth of this 
statement. The convent that can boast of a zealous, holy and prudent 
Superior is a garden of virtue. . . . If, on the other hand, the rule is 
not faithfully observed, if, in the place of fervor, tepidity and a worldly 
spirit reign, the principal reason is generally to be found in the fact 
that the Superior is too much taken up with external activities. The 
Sisters, too, who look to her for guidance, soon become engrossed in 
like activities to the detriment of their spiritual life.” The Translator 
explains in a prefatory Note: “The translation and adaptation of 
Father Schmid’s work was inspired by the exceptional merits of the 
book itself. To my knowledge there is in English no work which so 
combines the desirable qualities of completeness, order, clarity, and 
brevity.” He also thinks that the book, although specifically intended 
for Sisters, will be valuable for Superiors of male communities, since 
its counsels deal with the fundamental principles of government. These 
extracts will assure readers of the competence alike of the author and 
of his translator to present us with a valuable work to be read and 
meditated by superiors of religious communities. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


2 Gerbe de Merveilles. By Dom G. Meunier, O.S.B. (Pierre Téqui, Paris). 

4The Sister in Charge. Practical Advice for the Direction, Care and Gov- 
ernance of Sisters and on Their Mutual Relationship for All Those in Authority. 
Translated from the German of Max Schmid, S.J., by Norman F. Speicher, 
O.M.Cap., M.A., S.T.B. (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Is there anything more thrilling than the anticipation of some longed 
for treat? And is there anything more disappointing than the realiza- 
tion often proves to be? A book by Father Martindale is a treat by 
anticipation. And yet, as we take it in our hands preparatory to turn- 
ing the first page, we are fearful. Will the realization in this case 
prove disappointing? Sometimes “even Homer nods.” Let us, there- 
fore, hasten to state that “The Words of The Missal” (The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York City) will be all that you anticipate and more. 
Such a subject could easily become dry reading, but written in Father 
Martindale’s clear, crisp English, it captivates us to the very last line. 
Every chapter should be read again and again. How fascinating are 
the titles themselves—“Rejoice in the Lord,” “The Divine Initiative,” 
“God’s Hand of Power,” “How the Church Speaks to God,” “The 
Mysticism of the Missal,” and so on! How enlightening it would be 
to non-Catholics, who cling to the tattered and worn out arguments 
against the Mass being said in Latin, to read this book—particularly 
the chapter on “Delicacies of Meaning”! Father Martindale has given 
us a book of inestimable worth. He has given us a key with which 
we may unlock a treasure chest, and the shining gems which it con- 
tains belong to us. After reading and studying “The Words of The 
Missal,” Holy Mass will become a reality to us, and our prayers will 
henceforth be invested with a new meaning. Father Martindale says: 
“If you take a word, chew it, extract its juices, get hold of its maxi- 
mum meaning, that meaning is in it for you for ever and ever.” 


“Meditations On The Gospels,” by the Right Reverend Ottokar 
Prohaszka, Bishop of Székesfehérvar (authorized translation from the 
Hungarian by Margaret De Pal, revised by Ada Lane, and with Fore- 
word by C. C. Martindale, S.J., P. J. Kenedy and Son, New York 
City), are what the name implies—meditations in the true sense of 
the word. They cover the coming and childhood of Christ, and are 
written in a style that is filled with poetic fervor combined with a keen 
insight into the supernatural. So poetic is the style that one must be 
careful to grasp the full inner meaning of the theme and not to be 
carried away by the beauty of the language. It is not a book for the 
casual reader but for one who can digest what he reads, for one who 
has a sensitive soul that is attuned to the spiritual. In his Foreword, 
Father Martindale gives this appraisal of the author and his work: 
“The writings of the late Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka are published in 
twenty-five volumes. Yet writing was only a very small part of his 
life. In this foreword therefore we ought to say no more about that 
life—of which we earnestly pray for the full account—save what is 
necessary to convey to our readers what lay behind this literary out- 
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put. Living a life which has been compared to that of St. Francis 
mated with that of St. Bernard, he has also been set intellectually above 
Newman, seeing that his range of interests was wider and his output 
more varied in theme. His style is said to be no less original than 
beautiful ; his method no less simple than profound.” 


“My Convent Life” (“Spiritual Considerations on Every-day Phases 
of the Religious Life for Members of all Religious Orders and Com- 
munities,” adapted from the German of the Rev. Karl Gerjol, by Sister 
Mary Maud, O.S.D., Ph.D., Benziger Brothers, New York City), was 
primarily written for members of Religious Orders, but while reading 
it the reviewer was filled with a great desire that it should be placed in 
the hands of non-Catholics throughout the world. Those belonging 
to other denominations have no conception of the life of a Religious in 
the Catholic Church. If such could be persuaded to read “My Convent 
Life,” they would cross the threshold of a convent, and learn just what 
such a crossing means. Thence they would visit the cloister, the par- 
lor, the chapel, the infirmary—each of the many rooms in turn—and 
learn from each an appropriate lesson, until finally they would find 
themselves in the peace and quiet of the convent cemetery. And they 
would be amazed to discover that a convent is not a jail, or at best a 
place of mystery, but that it is the ideal home on earth, containing pure 
and holy souls bound together by close spiritual ties. These medita- 
tions are given in a clear, simple style; each one starts with a beautiful 
verse and ends with a childlike prayer to God, to His Blessed Mother, 
and to the Saints, for help to acquire some particular virtue. Religious 
and those who aspire to perfection will find this book small in size 
but rich in food for their spiritual lives. 


“The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Psalter of Our 
Lady,” by Saint Bonaventure (translated into English by Sister Mary 
Emmanuel, O.S.B., B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), is divided 
into two parts: the first contains an explanation of the Angelical Salu- 
tation, and is filled with quotations from the works of other authorities ; 
the second consists of one hundred and fifty Psalms and a few Can- 
ticles which the author has adapted to the Blessed Virgin. This book 
manifests the intense love and veneration felt for our Blessed Mother 
by St. Bonaventure. It is a classic, as is everything else that has come 
from his gifted pen. However, we moderns who have come to expect 
our mental and spiritual food to be served to us in fresh, crisp, clear- 
cut phrasing, will perhaps find this treatise difficult reading. Like 
many of the writers of the Middle Ages, St. Bonaventure’s style will 
seem to us artificial and extreme. This is unfortunate, for, if the 
reader will but persevere, he will gain from this book added knowl- 
edge of and love for Our Lady. 


oa setae kts a ca Be ante aware et ton Kiewin Synge * 
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In “The Beauties of Motherhood,” by the Right Rev. Dr. Placidus 
Glogger, O.S.B. (translated and adapted by the Rev. Ambrose Reger, 
O.S.B., P. J. Kenedy and Sons), the author has sketched the life of a 
mother from the cradle to the grave—indeed beyond the grave through 
the cleansing fires of Purgatory to her union with God in Heaven. 
He speaks of the training of girls with motherhood as their ultimate 
goal. Briefly he tells of the birth of their children and then of the 
training that they too should receive, stressing the importance of the 
spiritual element in their lives as well as the care of their young bodies. 
In these few pages (121 in all) hardly a problem is left untouched with 
which a mother can be faced. The marriage of her own children, the 
role of mother-in-law, widowhood, loneliness, old age, sickness, and 
death are all dealt with. A wise, encouraging and helpful book for all 
young girls to read, and also for those who have crossed the threshold 
of womanhood. 


In making an ascent of a high mountain we have need of a guide to 
show us the way, to furnish us with ropes when necessary, to cut 
footholds for us on the steep and frozen slopes, so that we may in 
safety reach the summit. “In the Footsteps of Saint Teresa of the 
Child Jesus,” by the Reverend Father Xavier, O.F.M. (translated from 
the French by Mother Mary St. Thomas, B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.), we are shown how to make the difficult ascent of life to 
the summit—which is Heaven. This way is “the little way” of St. 
Teresa, the Little Flower. St. Teresa of the Child Jesus is surely the 
most beloved of the modern Saints, if one may be allowed to compare 
Saint with Saint. She is beloved for her holiness, her humility, her 
gentleness, her ardor, but what endears her chiefly to us is her little- 
ness, her lovableness, her accessibility. Father Xavier brings her 
“little way” within our reach. To be a great Saint, what is it? Is it to 
practise great mortification, to wear a hairshirt, to be austere? This 
was not the Little Flower’s way. Her way was to love God “as He 
had never been loved before,” and to make numerous “little sacrifices” 
such as you or I could make. Each chapter of this book is a beautiful 
and inspiring meditation, beginning with some quotation from the “soul 
story” of St. Teresa. We are then told the meaning of the quotation, 
and how we may apply it to ourselves. Every line breathes encourage- 
ment and strength. St. Teresa did not attain sanctity without struggle, 
sacrifice, and suffering. Her trials were the same as many of us have 
to face. It was the way she met and bore these trials that made her a 
Saint. This idea is well expressed by Father Xavier in the following 
passage: “To suffer is not the essential thing, but to suffer as a Chris- 
tian is. You who read these pages, have perhaps to bear great sorrows. 
Perhaps a Cross has set its imprint upon your life. You may have to 
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endure notable reverses of fortune, painful maladies, difficult situa- 
tions; have courage, patience, submission; look at little Saint Teresa, 
see her smiling through her tears; hear her saying: ‘Oh, I would not 
suffer less!’ and try to smile with her.” 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


“The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ,” by the Abbé Anger 
(translated by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D., Benziger Bros., New 
York City), discusses the central thought in all the mysteries of Christ, 
one that pervades the doctrines of redemption, grace and salvation—the 
teaching of revelation on the mystical body of Christ. This mystical body 
is not a physical entity, a thing that can be seen, touched, weighed. It is 
a reality of the moral order, a unity binding souls together and with 
Christ in the living organism of His Church. To bring it more easily 
within the grasp of our perceptions, which mount from the sensible to 
the supersensible, it is described in symbolical language as the branches of 
which Christ is the vine, or the building of which He is the cornerstone, 
or the marriage in which He is the spouse, or most aptly as the body of 
which He is the head. This mystical body or society, this incorporation 
of man with Christ, is the end of the Incarnation and Redemption, and 
therefore at every turn we meet it in the matter of human sanctification. 
If we speak of Christ, we must regard Him as the Head of the Body, 
His Church; if of grace and the Sacraments, we must recur to the incor- 
poration with Christ which they secure; if of the Church, its sacrifice, 
its liturgy, the communion of saints, we cannot conceive them properly 
apart from the mystical bond; if of the world to come, we must dwell 
on the supreme effects of redemption in the glorification of body and 
soul through Christ. In a word, the doctrine of the Mystical Body unifies 
and illumines the teachings of faith on all the phases of man’s spiritual 
life. Moreover, this doctrine has far-reaching practical applications. The 
higher moral and mystical life, the duties of individuals, families, societies 
and nations, take on a new light and receive a new inspiration when viewed 
in their relationships to the headship of Christ and the brotherhood of 
man. The beauty and grandeur of the Church appear most impressive 
when presented in the light of the supernatural union between its inner 
life and its outer organization and functions. This book deserves wide 
use, both for study and meditation. 


A number of publications having a definite literary interest are offered to 
the Catholic reader. Father James J. Daly, S.J., is well known to many 
thousands interested in the enjoyment of books. “A Cheerful Ascetic and 
Other Essays” (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.) is a collec- 
tion of his essays which doubtless includes what the author considers his 
best work. The title-paper deals with Francis de Cardona, an interestingly 
cheerful Spanish mystic. Among the other persons discussed are Sir 
Thomas More, Emerson, Waterton the naturalist, and William Butler Yeats. 
The style is charming, the point of view adopted usually impressive. An- 
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other Jesuit, the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, is the author of “Shining in Dark- 
ness (Longmans, Green and Company, New York City). This is a collec- 
tion of brief plays written around the two general themes of the Nativity 
and the Resurrection of Our Lord. The writing is simple, the atmosphere 
modern, and the treatment refreshingly reverent. Of course, the little 
dramas are probably better adapted to reading than to presentation. This 
book was chosen for the members of the Catholic Book Club, and accom- 
panied with “The Mysteries of the Rosary,” by John Gilland Brunini (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City). The latter is a sequence of lyrics 
devoted to the Mysteries, most of the imagery being derived from the 
Gospel narrative. 

“Faith and Youth,” by Professor Burton Confrey, is an interesting com- 
mentary on the response of young people to religious life and thought (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York City). The subject-matter is subdivided into 
chapters each devoted to some devotion or problem, and most of the illus- 
tration and comment is then drawn from papers written by Freshmen at 
Notre Dame University. The book should interest the educator. St. Peter 
Canisius, S.J., is the subject of “A Champion of the Church,” by the Rev. 
William Reany, D.D. (Benziger Brothers); this is a solid little life of a 
truly great figure, but the book suffers by reason of an inconvenient format. 
“The Veil Is Lifted,” by the Rev. Joseph B. Code (Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany), is a series of brief sketches devoted to the foundresses of religious 
communities in the United States. For the most part, the volume is con- 
densed from an earlier and more substantial volume by the author. “Book- 
keeping for Parish Priests” is now available in a third edition (The Arch- 
abbey Press, Lathrobe, Pa.). Though the Rev. Daniel J. Kaib, O.S.B., de- 
signed this little book for use in seminary classes, it should prove useful to 
all priests who did not receive practical training in accounting and business 
law as these are used in parish work. 


Recent pamphlet publications are numerous. “St. Aloysius Church: The 
Old and the New,” by the Rt. Rev. John M. Doyle, is an account of how a 
curious and striking Detroit church was planned and erected. It is illus- 
trated from many photographs and prints (Centennial Publishing Company, 
Detroit). The Paulist Press issues “The Cardinal of Charity, “an account 
of the life of Cardinal Merry del Val translated from the Italian of Count 
Giuseppe Dalla Torre,” and “Prayers to Saint Joseph,” with novena. From 
the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, comes a pamphlet entitled “May 
Thoughts: Daily Devotions to Our Lady.” “All Must Answer,” by the Rev. 
Patrick O’Connor, is a little mission vocation pamphlet issued by the Paulist 
Press. The Rev. Adolph Noser, S.V.D., is the author of “Living with God 
in My Heart,” issued by the Mission Press, Techny, IIl. 











